{P Declares: Khrushchev Fails to Explain 


Hits Silence on 
Jewish Issue; 
Cites DW Policy 


The National Committee of the 
Communist Party of the U.S. yes- 
terday expressed its shock at the 
revelations in the speech of Nikita 
Khrushchev on Stalin and, at the 
game time, criticized the speech 
itself. 

The criticisms included such 
points as the failure of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union 
to make the speech public, the 
need for a far deeper examina- 
tion of the errors, and the silence 
of the speech on the attacks upon 
Jewish culture and the executions 
of Jewish leaders. 
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Interviewing 
A New Giant 
See On the Scoreboard 
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Convention 
Opens Today 


The 93rd annual. convention of 


In calling for a new approach! 
to the relations Which should exist. 
between the Marxists of various 
countries, the National Commit- 
tee, at its regular meeting, de- 
clared: 

“This new approach was reflect- 
ed in the Daily Worker as early 
as last March, as well as in the 
position adopted by the National 
Committee at the end of April. 

The statement follows: 


The publication of the State De- 
partment’s text of Khrushchevs 
speech to a closed session of the 
20th Congress of the CPSU has 
given a fresh impetus to the already 
widespread discussions in our coun- 
try about the changes taking place 
in the Soviet Union. 


The State Department would 
like Americans to believe that 
nothing has changed in the Soviet 
Union. It hopes to cancel out the 
positive impact of the 20th Con- 
gress, which registered, among 
other things, a new felationship of 
world forces, opening up for the 
first time iu history the real pros- 
pect for a lasting peace. It hopes 
in this way to keep alive the disin- 
tegrating remnants of the cold war. 

However, the people of our 
country who desire peaceful co- 
existence cannot but welcome the 
actions taken by the Soviet gov- 
ernment since Stalin’s death as well 
as the determination expressed in 
Khreshchev's speech to end the 
brutalities and injustices which 
marred a period of Soviet life. 

The State Department wants the 
American people to believe that the 
tragedies, crimes and_ injustices 
which took place during the Stalin 
era are shethe which are inherent 
in socialisin. 

But the crimes against innocent 
people perpetrated under Stalin's 
leadership are, in fact, alien to 
socialism. Thev were an_intoler- 
able hindrance to the advance of 
Socialism. 

Socialism is dedicated to the 
liberation of mankind from. social 
injustice and to releasing the full 
capacities for the flowering of hu- 
manity. It requires an ever-ex- 
panding democracy, the growth 
of human freedom and personal 
liberties, the development of con- 
ditions which will ultimately elimi- 
nate altogether the use of force: 
in the relations between people. 

We have been and will con- 
tinue to be the proud supporters 
of socialism everywhere. We have 
fought and will continue to fight; 
against the efforts of big business 
to columniate and villify the So- 
viet Union and other socialist coun- 
tries. 

We Communists know that so- 
cialism must eradicate the inhu- 
manity of capitalist society. That 
is why we, above all, are deeply 
shocked by the revelations con- 
tained in Khrushchev’s speech. 
In our opinion this speech 
should have been made wihlic by 
the CPSU itself. 

We do not share the view that 
the questions dealt with, no mat- 
ter how painful and abhorrent, are 
exclusively the ‘Internal affair of 
the CPSU. The role which the So- 


| 


the N.Y. State Federation of La- 
bor opens today. Conditions and 
plans for eventual merger with 
the State CIO are expected to 
take up much of the attention of 
the delegates to the week-long 
gathering at the Hotel Commodore | 
in New York City. 

The State Federation has some 
1,500,000) members, while the! 
CIO has about 1,000,000. — Al-' 
though New York has more union! 
members than any other state, it’ 


— } 


ers here. 
The executive board of thelset new conferences for this 


State ClO, at a three-day meet- affecting 650,000 workers. 
ing, laid down unification with; Aanouncement by the compa- 
the State AFL. The points call nies Jast Thursday that they a 


for: ClO representation in allity start cooling furnaces as early 


levels of leadership in the merged | ag five davs ahead of the contract 
organization, a fulltime legislative expiration deadline, lent further 
department, a public relations de-|substance to the charge of the 
partment, a research department,'United Steelworkers of America, 
political action committees (COPE) in a statement and over a 7V net- 


(Continued on Page 7) Jwork, by its president, Davia J. 


NEW TAX GIVEWAYS IN 
“DEFENSE OUTPUT” ISSUED 


mM 


- em ee 


a lockout. Nin 

McDonald observed in his Sat- 
urdav night telecast that for the; 
first time in the-nine years since: 


the companies invoked a provision 
requiring sixty davs’ notice of con- 
tract cancellation. 

“The union, therefore, is today 
transmitting to all affected local 
unions appropriate instructions for! 


) 


WASHINGTON, June 24.— projects may be deducted from in- 
Special rapid “tax relief” to cor-,Come tax in five years, rather than. 


porations covering $148,056,189 
in new production facilities was’ 
approved between May 31 and ficates of necessity tor accelerated 
June 13, the Office of Defense tax amortization” approved, rais- 
Mobil:zation announced today. ng to 21,267 the {otal issued since 
The new or expanded projects|the buildup of “defense” produc- 
cover items from railroad freight) tive capacity — in 1950. These 
cars and scientific instruments to| have covered about $36.7 billion | 
electric power transmission fa-|in new facilities, of which ODM! 
cilities and military aircraft andjhas permitted an average of some. 
electronic equipment. 160 percent to be deducted quickly 
Part or all the cost of approved’ from income tax. 


—_ 


Twining Sees 7 New 
Planes at Soviet Show 


MOSCOW, June 24.—The Soviet Union today unveiled | 
seven new planes, including three supersonic delta-winged 
fighters, in an air show viewed by the U.S., British and French 


air force chiets. ) 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, U. S. 


or 23 years. 


’ 
; 


| 


—— 


| 


As planes. zoomed over the re- 
‘viewing stand, Twining and the 


‘dustry’s ultimatuin is that we must 


use in the event a shutdown in the 


steel industrv takes effect midnight] ,g5, : 
= Se i for “PO nex, 
being spread over the normal 20,of June 30, McDonald declared.' Jeaders, 


“These instructions are equally 
oe 


There were 85 so-called “certi-; applicable in’a strike or a lockout. propose 


(The strike instructions are print- 
ed elsewhere in titis issue). 

Charging a “pre - conceived 
plan,” McDonald said, “Obviously, | 
the 11 companies, acting in con-) 
cert from the start, determined 
even prior to the beginning of ne-| 
gotiations with the union to pre- 
sent a ‘take it or leave it’ offer 
and to force a shutdown iu event! 
the union would not submit to 
their ultimatum.” 

McDonald said the steel com- 
panies insist that the union take 
a five-year contract “which pro- 
vides less benefits each year than 
\e@ have negotiated in the past 
one-year ‘contract.” They insist on 
the long-term freeze “or else,” he 
added. 

“Or else what?” he continued. 
“The clear implication of the in- 


| 
| 


accept the companies’ proposal, 


Air Force Chiet of Staff, said the stern marshals watched alon 
. en ss ; _ 
sights he saw at the display ot! ide Premier Nikolai Bulganin and 


Soviet Aerial might made his trip (-oymunist Party Nikita. Khrush- 
to Moscow, “very much worth-| hey. | 


waite. ) en | The new aircraft, products of 
Twining, We ee designers Mikoyan, Taklovlev and 

terday on a “look and listen” visit)-rity included: 

as representative of President Ei- . Thewe diferent delta-inged 


senhower, may see some more poy ioe 4 ; , 
0 ot atrerag, | Welters that shot past like glisten- 
hitherto undislayed Soviet aircratt ing amvow heads at an estimated 


in an air parade tomorrow. GED miles en hour. 

It was the biggest airshow in| 92, Two types of night fighters, 
Soviet history. More than 100,000 apparently modified versions ot the 
persons, incliding representatives ' Soviet fighter called the “Flash- 
of a score of foreign nations, watch- light.” 
ed the show at Tushino Airport; 3 A jew jet day-fighter de- 


besidet he Volga. . 
The Russians exhibited a,friend- —_ ee creator of the 


ly spirit toward Twining and his 
high-level party that also included! 4. An Atonev twin-engineened 
six Air Force generals. incom presumably powered by 
A Moscow Radio commentator|turbojets. The transport, with a 
capacity ef 30 passengers, can be 


referred to the Americans as “alies a: an 
and buddies” of World War II i sa both military and civilian 


and said Twining’s visit was ex- 


pected “to play an important role} The air show, uder the general 


_ viet Union has played in world af- 
; (Continued on Page 2). 


, 
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in the further development of: U:S.- | 


Soviet contacts.” (Continued from Page 3) - 


command . of. Chief ‘Air “Marshal: 


contract by June 30 or have no 
contract at all.” 

McDonald again went over the 
[Provision of the proposed contract 
to refute the claim of the industry 
ithat the “package” would give: the 
‘workers an immediate benefit val- 
ued at more than 17 cents an hour 
and 65 cents by the fifth year. 

He said that actually the raise 
amounts to an immediate five cent 
increase in monew vith other con- 
‘cessions to come due in later years. 

John A. Stephens, vice president 
of U.S. Steel and chief spokesman, 
for the Big Three negotiators, said 
he was “flabbergasted” when told 
of McDonald's charges that the in- 
dustry was deliberately forcing a 
‘strike. The charges took much of 
the wind out of the steel industry's 
| provaganda sails to the effect that 
the union’s leaders are needless- 
ly forcing the workers ‘to. strike: 

U.S. Steel, Bethlehem and Re- 
public Steel, employing more than 


| 


ported eyeing the situation 
isteel, but there was no hint of 
'what the government might do, if 
a 
vO 


Steel Furnace 
Shutdown Will 


Begin Tomorrow 


is estimated th reeare an additional By GEORGE MORRIS 


several million unorganized work-! 


‘ 


The steel companies will start banking some furnaces tomorrow in preparation 
‘for a shutdown Saturday midnight, it was anounced as company and union negotiators 
orning in the hope of a, possible llth hour agreement 


ee 


| McDonald, that the compenies of their employes playing on hard- 
Ihad in effect “conspired” to e“ect| ships that strikes bring to the tam- 


ilies of workers, and detailing their 

proposals to picture an attractive 

“package” and long-time security. 
McDonald announced cauncella- 


Ithe Taft-Hartlevy law was in effect tion of a luncheon he had sche- 
{ 


duled in Washington for today at 
f , “ 


Steel Union's 26 


Strike Directives 
—See Page 7 
yi 


Tien 


‘sinen, government 
Congressmen and other 
rsons at which he had 
to state the case of the 


public 


Steel workers. He said he believes 
now he may do mor in negotia- 
tons in New York than at the 
Washington luncheon. 


Government officials were 1e- 


11 


— The President could in- 


ce the 80-day injunction proce- 
(Continued on Page 7) 


tate CIO Asks 
Union Shop on 
City Transit 


The executive board of the New 
York State CIO has unanimously 
voted a resolution urging the New 
grant a union shop to the Trans- 
York City Transit Authority to 
port Workers Union “for the secur- 
ity of New York City’s transit 
workers and the protection of 
New York City’s riding public. 

The resolution points out that 
“a small irresponsible power-mad 
group, inspired by some elements 
of supervisory personnel, stamped- 
ed enough of the oe subway 
motormen into a crippling wildcat 
strike to paralyze the city’s transit 
system for hours... . 

“This reckless act.could not have 
happened had there been the the 
responsible safeguards of a union 
shop which would not permit rule 

ruin by disgrun minorities 
in defiance of the majority -will of 
the workers and with reckless dis- 
regard for the public welfare.” 

Mathew Guinan, president of 
TWU local 100, said the union 
would ask the Transit Authori 


half.o€ the industry's warkers, have 
isimultaneously sent letters to each 


for a meeting on the issue 
week, 3 


| ALL-BERLIN 
HIGH-LEVEL 
TALKS ASKED 


BERLIN, June 24.—East Berlin 
Mayor Friedrich Ebert today pro- 
“mew political talks at a high level 

e 


CP, Khr 


(Continued from Page 1) 
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fairs for the last 40 years, and the 
| defense of its socialist achieve-| 


Nenni, British CP Find — 
Soviet R eport Inadequa te SEs Etwecn te Ea nd Wet Bein 


' | perversions of socialist democr the 
. The Communist Party of Great! =<: sete acy,| restrictions between the city’s two 
Britain, in a statement by its a en = cule WETC| sections. : 
litical Committee, has requested) unchecked for 20 years must still], West Berlin officials have re- 
from the Communist Party of the!be made by the leadership of the| fused to recognize the government 
Soviet Union “a profound Marxist}CPSU. It needs also to be made|°f East Berlin. In the past they 
analysis of the causes of degen-|by Marxists everywhere. Khrush-|D@ve #greed to talks only on 2 
eration in the functioning of So-|chev’s contribution to the exposure| echnical” level. | 


viet democracy and party democ-|of mistakes and to the process of} : 
acy.” | correction now going on, makes} 
The statement said Soviet lead-|only a beginning in this direction. Over 100 at 
Dombrowski 
OWSKI, 
Grodzki Rites 


“ — Fn Po condemning he wee ee — of 
the indivi 7} Such proiound mistakes : - 
eee ee ee tribules them solely to the coal 
principles of collective leadership i  guptesicne a, single = 
aids that of not eaficient. ta|atbitrary power he was wrongly 
‘ ; uiberent to} emitted to ote Sua 
‘blame Stalin alone for all the evita voun os cate ae rt Pome 
#3 = a enor of and violations of socialist principle} More than 100 friends of Thom- 
the role of Pe hail pag . Es a single individual as it was toOlas X. Dombrowski and Frank Grod- 
ys-and aoe ne pt me ascribe to him all the achievements zki filled the Polonia Club yester- 
- ee and grandeur of socialist progress .. 
necessary,” the British Commu- day to honor their memory and 
pledge to continue their work 
for peace. 
| It was there, in the small Polish- 
American cultural club on Second 
Ave., that two masked gunmen 
burst in three weeks ago and end- 
ed a “welcome home” party with 
tragedy. 


in the Soviet Uni nists declared is — wings 

on events in the vie non. ; mn our opinion the _ 
Following similar statements re wi 

Dombrowski, the editor ef the 

Polish-American newspaper, Glos 


Pietro Nenni, leader of the 
Italian Left-Socialist Party, and 
himself a recipient of a Stalin 
Peace Prize, has sharply criticized 
Nikita Khrushchev for his failure 
to provide a “Marxist analysis” of 
the manner in which “all (Soviet) 

wer was transterred into the 

ands of Stalin.” 


In his critique, published in his 
party's magazine, “Mondo Oper- 
aio,” Nenni thus joined his voice ¥ 
to that of Palmiro Togliatti, , the 
French and_ British Communist 
Parties, the London Daily Work- 
er, and the N. Y. Daily Worker, 
among others, who have objeeted 
both to the manner in which the 
Khrushchev report was ‘leaked’ to 
the world and to its shortcomings. 

At the same time Nenni noted 
his own party’s failure in the past | 
to maintain a “critical judgment” 

NENNI 


ever that the recent Soviet events lions.” 4 |texts of Khrushchev’s speech to a fact that the Soviet Union was 
and the reaetion to them in Com-| \Vhile acknowledging the his- closed session of the 20th Con- | the pioneering land of socialism 
munist and other workers’ parties} torical necessity of the proletarian | S°¢%8 have not been released by and was surrounded for decades 
throughout the world have created ieee te kn ee Mee ithe Soviets. by a hostile capitalist world. 
a new situation and new opportu- — a ayes Communists outside the Soviet | Some of these policies and con- 
results of the Moscow prucess of —e -'eration of socialist democracy in| ¥&® reaching to unmask the thugs. 
de-Stalinization.” : De ee : _y.. ‘the Soviet Union and other social-| A third man, Walter Nogas of 
a spite abuses wnder Stalin,). | 
He cautioned, however, that “it Siliihe ecuiniisis”: tn: ate gl ist countries as well as of the new| Newark, N.J., was wounded. He 
_ is difficult to say where a crisis so. Sane defeating the Nazis “ee aes Feats ee is reported still on the critical hist 
profound as that started by the repairing its war devastation, were ee em et <i Ps after an operation at Bellevue Hos- 


niatod enema poeririnsis =, OE MC! Union have had to depend on cepts have already been repudi-| 
Bolshevik party anc is mm turn. But the historic objective} 
20th Congress of Moscow may: aseanne  ea 
lead, as now we see only the first a — — of the inate the source of past errors and Pital. | ‘si: 
soviet Union, the statement a- hely avoid future ones. “Our brothers died the night of 


They constitute, he said, “an in-| agg , Sean ¢| eneray sources” for information, ated. ! 
i ee ts wether | °,  DETSOUAl CICKAORSmD © jon the speech, the statement de- ‘factors associated with these er- 
manifestations.” wsebon 
Nenni pointéd to en s. We are deeply disturbed by} the completion of their last proj- 
facts revealed in information com-| ect the first excursion to Poland 


The Socialist leader, while de-! 3 by made were primarily a result of 

voting considerable attention to the; and socially more advanced, the the Italian and French parties, wrong policy and concepts m the 

Khrushchev report, indicated how-, continuous evolution of class posi-| the statement asks why officiali USSR arising in part out of the 

movements, to the Socialists, the | Stalin, nee ee the | clares. tors need to be more fully as-| Ludowy, and Grodzki, a union 

Social Democrats, the Communists, | engeg . . . eT and | The British statement also ques- | sessed. Also required is a further! leader and a veteran of the Span- 

to get things straight with them-|C¢P!s of the founders of Socialism. tioned the continued existence of (20d deeper examination of such io, civil war, were killed as. they 
selves with the new times, with the ‘the death penalty in the Sovie [questions as the structure and op-| : . 

| ing from Poland that organs and Pm eid ae 1948.” Casimi 

. ‘media of Jewish cultur . ee 

MAN WHO KEEPS HIS WORD marily dissolved and a number of|Nowacki, chairman of the memoria 

MOSCOW, june 24.—Soviet Communist Party chief Nikita | Jewish leaders executed. This meee li died: they 


the recent ™ 


| 


statements by Togliatti, head of the’ REC A m8 
Smunist. Party, that MM RUSHCHEYV TOASTS IKE AS 


Italian Communist 

Communists must seek “an ever 
greater degree of autonomy of| 
judgment,” as a “new fact. indica- | 


tive of the necessity for Commu- 
nists to seek means of a different 
development, a development of 
their own, a development that may | 
be of great importanee, if not dic- 
tated by contingent, tactical} 
considerations. | 
In his sharp critcism of the 

Krushchev report, Nenni deelared 
that there is yet “no guarantee of 
democratie life” in the Soviet 
Union. 

“Now the whole problem of So- 
viet society,” he wrote, “the whole 
problem of the popular democ- 
racies that have followed in the 


Khrushchev toasted President Eisenhower today as a man of hon- 
esty who keeps nis word. : 

In 2 toast at a reception given by Defense Minister Georgi 
Zhukov henoring visiting Western air chiefs, Khrushchev said: 

“To rresident Eisenhower in the hospital. 

“We hold him in our esteem. It is no secret when I say that 
we do not hold some of the colleagues and associates of the Presi- 
deut ie high esteem. 

“Why is. he high in our esteem? His honesty. 

“When he was commander-in-chief he always kept his word. 
That is what makes him great. | 

“We believe he has the best intentions.” 

Khrushchev then flourished his glass and raised it. “To the 
health,” he said, “of President Eisenhower.” 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining was among those present. 


ETSI 


footsteps of Soviet society—is re- 
duced to the necessity for internal 
democratization, for the circulation 
of ideas, in a word, for political 
libertv, a necessity which has lain; 
below the surface of Soviet society’ 
for many years.” 

Nenni asserted that the dictator- | 
ship of the proletariat had become | 
first a “dictatorship of the Com- 
munist Party” and then “a persona! 
dictatorship of Stalin,” and de- 
clared: “We are not told either 
how or why this could happen.” 

Citing the vast accomplishments 
of the Soviet Union in war and 
peace, and contrasting these with 
the “stated errors” of Stalin, he 
asked: “Who, then, guided the 
Bolsheviks, in view of fact that 
their Congresses, their central 
committees, their Politburo, the} 
Soviets, little by little, had allowed 
themselves to a stripped over 20| 
years of their prerogatives of con. 
trol, and of their right of 
initiative?” 

Expressing dissatisfaction with 
the “remedies” offered by Khrush- 
chev, namely, the restoration of 
“Leninist principles,” Nenni_ de- 
clared that “after a century has 
passed the concept of the dictator-| 
ship of the proletariat must be 
thought out again and reconsider- 
ed in relation to a society where 
the influence and weight of the 
proletariat and of the workers in 
general have become determinant 
in public life, and where the state 
refiects in countries democratically 


Alley 


Autotown 


A STORY at the recent Dem convention was that the Repub- 
licans may have a Negro candidate on their state ticket come the 
‘36 elections, and it will be for State Auditor General and his name 
will be Jobn Roxborough IIL. If it happens, first time in history. 

© e e 

AT A RECENT SESSION in the 15th Congressional District, 
Neil Staebler, state Dem chairman was asked what about a Negro 
candidate for State office, say Auditor General. He refused to 
commit himself. 

o o * 

THE DEMS have a new state insignia, you will see on your 
ballot on Aug. 7, primary day im Michigan. The insignia is pictures 
together of, the late President Roosevelt and Governor Williams. 
The ‘Republicans will have Lincoln and Eisenhower together. 

- o e 


DEMS WORRIED they will lose thousands of votes because 
the Presidential ballot along with the state is all on one ballot now. 
Their worry is that some people may vote for Ike then vote for 
the State Dem ticket, especially if a national Dem Presidential 
candidate happens to be for moderation. 

. © 


AFL SPLIT down the middle among top brass on whe to back 
in 1956. At Dem convention no Teamster leaders, or state AFL 
brass like George Dean, president, Jack Thorpe, secretary were 
present. Jim Gibson, former Wayne County AFL chief, defeated 
recently by Andy McFarlane of the Building Trades was present 


at Dem meeting, as was Tom McNamara, new secretary of Build- 


ing Trades. 


RUMOR at the Dem convention at the press tables, Republi- 
cans may run Jack Thorpe, state AFL Secretary Treasurer, for 
State Treasurer on GOP ticket in Michigan in 1956 
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‘contrary to the Soviet Union's his- 
‘toric contributions on the Jewish 
question. Khrushchev’s failure to, 
deal with these outrages, and the 
| continuing silence of Soviet lead- 
ers, require an explanation. 

| The Communist Party of the 
U.S. has some serious conclusions 
ito draw from all this. For we are 
responsible to the working class 
‘and people of our own country. 
And tot we admit frankly that} 
'we uncritically justified many for- 
‘eign and domestic policies of the! 
| Soviet Union which are now shown} 
'to be wrong. 

We have begun to reexamine our 
previously oversimplified an d 
iwrong con of the relations 
'which should exist between the 
Marxists of various countries, m- 
cluding the socialist countries. 
| These relations must be based on 
‘the principles of serving the best 
‘national interests- of each people 
and the common interests of all 
| progressive humanity; of the equal- 
|ity of parties; of the right and duty 
‘of the Marxists of all countries to 
engage in friendly criticism of| 
the theory or practice of the Marx-} 
ists of any country, whenever they 
‘feel this is necessary. Far from 
weakening, this will strengthen in- 
ternational working class solidarity. 
| This new approach was reflected} 
in the Daily Worker as early as 
‘last March as well as in the posi- 
tion adopted by the National com-| 
mittee at the end of April. 
| Our stand is rooted in the pri- 
‘mary concern of our Party for the 
‘present and future welfare of the 
|American people. As an inde-| 
pendent Marxist of American 
workers dedicated to socialism, we} 
seek to add our influence to ensur- 
ing frierttdship of peoples and world 
peace. We shall continue to work 
for greater economic security, | 
democracy, and civil rights in our 
flown country, aud for unity with 


‘tain Socialism by constitutional, 
peaceful means, expressing the free 


‘doesn't take high-falutin’s 
| guage; it takes, a deep understand 


all socialist-minded groups to at-| 


}were we ing home the 48 
tourists who had just landed “ha 
py and eager to tell their friends 
what they saw in the new Poland.” 
Dombrowski, he said, “was the 
organizer and secretary’ of@the 


‘trip and Grodski worked all his life 


“to build friendship and under- 
standing between the American and 
Polish people.” 

He said “their influence endures 
in our own acts and thoughts... 
a living vital presence.” 

A shopmate of Grodzki told of 
his work to build the union in the 
machine s he had worked for 
10 years. ou should know,” he © 
said, “it's always been a tug ef war 
for Frank between his union and 
his club.” Grodzski was president 
of the Polish Cultural Committee. 


“You missed something if vou 
haven’t sat down with Frank to 
negotiate a contract with the boss 
People don’t always understand it 


lan- 


of what the people need and want | 
and deserve. Frank had it.” 

Moe Fishman, executive secte- 
tary of the Veterans of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade, also 
knew Grodzki, “a quiet kind of a 
guy ... he rarely pushed himself 
to the fore, but hoe was solid and 
Fe sompier5 knowing what he was 

m carrying his share of 
the load.” 


Wires and letters mourning the 
death of the two men came from 
Paris, Warsaw, Brussels, Copen- 
hagen, from Ambassador R. Spa- 
sowzki at the Polish Embassy in 
Washington, and cultural groups 
in Buenos Aires. i 

Editors and staff members from 
the Daily Worker, Russky Golos 
and the Freiheit sent their con- 


B. W 


American people, ; : | 


‘the Po Chul 


most of the southern states. The 


the southwest would have George 
Thomas assigned as vice president. 
” District 6 of the merged vnion, 


vice president Charles Hayes and 
Burt LaRue. Russell Bull will 
serve as vice president for the 
Iowa, Nebraska and South Da- 
kota area, and Fred Dowling for 
‘Canada. 


} 
‘ 


| 


{ 
i 


' 


‘ t. , 


~ . 


in District 4, which is composed of 


remaining part of the south and 


which will be composed of Illi-' 


 Packinghouse Parley — 
Urges 30-Hour Week 


By SAM KUSHNER partment. 
CINCINNATI, June 24.—Call-| G. R. Ilathaway, of the Packing 


ing for a united wage and contract) Union, would be the vice president 
- fight, on the eve of a merger be- 
tween the Unied. Packingl:ouse 
Workers of America and the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, the 10th Con- 
stitutional convention of-the Pack- 
inghouse union placed the 30-hour 
week as a central contract de- 
mand, The contract between the 
union and the big four of the 
Packers expires Aug. 1. 
The convention also voted for 


support to the deinand of a sub- 
atin Wage increase, a guaran-| In the New York and New Eng: 
teed annual wage, extension of land area, Meyer Stern will serve 
severance pay, elimination of fe- 25 vice president and will be as- 
male wage differentials, final elim-|signed as an assistant in that area, 
ination of some remaining geogra- t° the vice president in charge; 
phical diiferentials, and the elim-| Glenn Chenader will be in the 
ination of inter-plant inequalities. Same Capacity in the Minnesota, 
On the burning question of or and North Dakota area. 


Twining 
(Continued from Page 1) 

Pavel Zigarev, also featured aerial 
acrobatics by relatively recent So- 
viet models. 

They .included MIG-17 fighters. 
two eginened day fighter-inter- 
Iceptors, heavy jet bombers, and 


turbo-propelled Bison,, Badger and 
“Flashlight” type fighters in per- 


fect coordination. 

Two hundred glidcrs dipped Jow 
‘over Tushino Airfeld and 21 sports 
planes stunted simultaneously. For- 

ty troop carrying helicopters also 


flew by, including a Sakoley model 


| 


nois, Indiana, Missouri and Kan- ¢)¢ announcer called the world’s 
sas, will be under jurisdiction ot biggest. Hundreds of parachutists 
‘staged a mass drop. 


fewsmen asked Soviet Deputy 
Defense Minister Marshal Ivan 


Konev if he thought Twining’s visit 


would help ease interntaional ten- 
sions. 

“Yes,” Konev said. “I think it 
ght to help directly.” 

British Royal Air Force Chief 
Marshal Ronald Iveloe-Chapman 
said ‘his delegation was “particular- 
1 yimpressed with the presumably 
supersonic fighters of the delta- 
type.” 

The French delegation was head- 
ed by Air Force Chief of Staff Gen. 
Paul Bailly, 

In a Moscow Radio broadcast 

North Africa, commentator 


oul 


to 


Timor Timofeyev, said Twining’s 


visit was “the first of its kind and 
it reffects the spirit of our times.” 

“Russian and American Army 
leaders.” the Moscow commenta- 
tor went on, “who were allies and 
buddies on the field of battle 
against the Axis powers have met 
again after an interval of 18 years. 


“I might point out that General 


Twining’s visit has been personal- 
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| 
gress is set for Wednesday in the House Rules Committee. 
tee chairman, after his latest ma- 

Last Thursday, he hastily ad-| To Bias Scho ols 
momentarily a full quorum was chairman of the House Education 
| 

Even without the chairman’s for-: school construction bill on which 
|'Wednesday’s meeting. Testimony. SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION: 
land under the rules, any pending’ schools. 

‘pected to vote for bringing the segregation’ amendment. 
| Other scheduled legislative ac-| hurdles to overcome in the Senate. 


| WASHINGTON, June 24. — The showdown fight to 
'bring the administration’s civil rights bill to the floor of Con- 
The date was set by Rep. ett 
ard Smith (D-Va.), the commit--_ Bardem Moves 
neuver failed to keep the bill bot- For Fausred Aid 
tled up for good. 
journed the session and stalled the’ WASHINGTON, June 24, — 
scheduled vote when he saw that|/Rep. Graham A. Barden (D-NC), 
missing. Five committee members;|Committee, has announced he will 
—two more than the required num-| introdincs an amendment to strip 
ber—promptly petitioned Smith to all Federal control from allocation 
‘reopen the issue. of any funds to be voted ina 
mal announcement, the civil rights | Ilouse floor action is scheduled 
‘issue would have been raised at! this week. 
is scheduled for that time on the; The bill provides $1,600,000,000 
longshoremen’s compensation bill federal aid over a tuur-period for 
business may be brought up. Eight! Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D- 
f the 12-man committee are e X- NY) has said he will offer an anti- 
Congress de- If the bill passes the House, as 
P expected, it still has formidable 
Gon ahead includes: | Barden’s proposal would strip 


ly endorsed by President Eisenhow-; Highway: Both House and S€N-| from the 1.6 ducationas.. 
er. His visit is expected to play anjate are expected to act this week’ gion all authority to withhold 2. 
important hole in the further de- on the highway bill which was ap-| eral funds from: the sae The 


|assigned to assist the director of _ 


| the election 


velopment of U.S.-Soviet contacts.” 


Midwest COPE 
Meeting in 
Chicago July 16 


CHICAGO.—A big five-state 
political action gathering of la- 
bor has been called for Monday, 


_ July 16 at the Sherman Hotel. 


This parley will serve to move 
the AFL-CIO unions in the 


| Midwest into the final phases of 


campaign. Some 
500 union leaders have been 
called together to discuss labor's 
political plans, with main em- 
phasis on the congressional elec- 
tions. 

It is expected that the AFL- 


BRADEN 
erties Union. In his appeal brief, 
attorneys charged that: 
“The defendant has been indict- 
ed and convicted not because he 
attacked the Constitution but be- 


cause he tried to give meaning to 
the — principles which it 
embodies.” 


Braden’s appeal received wide- 
spread support from liberal, trade 
union and Negro peoples organiza-, 


loads and incentives the conven-' The, merger agreement provides: 
a provision which provides for ar-'by each of the unions in separate 
Additional contract provision UF are Negroes. One of the cur- 
expansion of health and welfare merged union is to have 11 dis- 
‘cralts; the union shop; changes in the union in five of these districts. 
for Saturday and Sunday worked. |™an, as assistant is to corge from 
voted upon by the merger conven- Vide that a vice president from the 
Ralph meetin was votel bY trial division is expected to en- 
union. This would place him to- : 
Pike on Board | 
three executive officers.-A. T. Ste- . 
director of the Industrial Division. | Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
Industrial Division. Russell T. Las- 
~ CARL BRADEN FRAMEUP 
Carl Braden. former Louisville ; 
last Friday. The Court ruled in 
that only the federal government, 
The Kentucky ruling, however, 
sibility of prosecuting “sedition” 
Braden, former copyreader on 
1954, on charges of sedition against 
passed in 1920. 
dicted for help given to a Negro 
dynamited. Braden had aided the 
came to their aid following the 
that dynamitirg was a “Communist 
the Kentucky sedition statute, was wit 


tion went on record as proposing, for the election by the merger 
that the coming contract include|Convention of the nominees made 
bitration of job loads or the right conventions. Among the 12 vice 
to strike on work standards. |presidents nominated by Packing 
}roposaly adopted called for in-|"o™* i —— of = Amer 
provement in seniorily provisions; eames og tie Mi 
and pension plans; a special in tricts. ge er _ sang Ric 
meen be provided for &illed se ela tee cat 
vacation pay schedules*and night! In two of the districts where the 
shift differentials and premium pay Amalgamated will have the head 
The convention unanimously eee ot Packing, 
elected 12 nominees who will be! The merger agreement also pro- 
tion as officers of the merged un- Tanks of the Amalgamated shali be 
ion 
‘the Industrial Division. The indus- 
the convention to become the gen-, aa ae 
eral vice president of the merged “ORAS One half of the 550,000 
member merged union. 
gether with Earl W. Jimerson and! 
Patrick Gorman as one of the top Rev. 
phens was chosen as one of the! Of Urban League | 
vice presidents and would Le the; Rev. James A. Pike, dean of the 
Another vice president, "has been elected chairman of the 
Smith, would be assigned to the: : ? 
: | housing committee and member of. 
sley will be the vice president as-| the Board of the Urban League of 
signed to head up the program de-' Greater New York. 
The “sedition” conviction of eS ee 
Kentucky newsman, was set aside 
by a Kentucky Court of Appeals - 
accordance with the Supreme 
Court decision in the Nelson case, 
and not the state, has the power 
to prosecule sedition cases, 
held that the Supreme Court de- 
cision doo; not eliminate the pos- 
directed solely against the state 
of Kentucky. 
the Louisville Courier, was convict- 
ed in Kentucky Court Dec. 13, 
the U. S. and the Commeanwealth 
of Kentucky's sedition — statute, 
_ Braden, his wife, and five other 
white were persons had been in- 
couple whose home in a previously 
all-white neighborhood had been 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Wade, purchase the home and 
racist. bombings. 
The prosecution charged that! 
plot” to incite racial disorders in| 
the oa i 
Braden, first to be tried under 
represented by attorneys desig- 
nated by the American Civil Lib. 


| 


| not coatest the A 


ruling. 


ppeals Court 


It is believed that the state will]. 
. 


CIO Committee on Political 
Education will have ready at 
that gathering the voting records 
of candidates for mass distribu- 
tion. These records will show on 
a state-by-state basis how each 


congressman and senator voted 
on 21 different issues. 

THE JULY 16 meeting has 
been called by COPE co-direc- 
tors James McDevitt and Jack 
Kroll. They will bring together 
unionists from Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Ken- 
tucky. It was estimated that the 
delegates will represent some 
four million workers in the five 
states. 

With the Democratic National 
convention meeting in Chicago 
less than a month — the par- 

is expected to have some 
ed on labor's attitude to- 
ward candidates and platform. 
Unions will have a large role to 
play in the week of open hear- 


ss -- i 


proved by conferees late last week. 
Labor won a victory when the 
House-Senate conference knocked | 
‘out the Fulbright “rider” to the 
Davis-Bacon prevailing wage sec- 
tion. The “rider” would have made: 
the Davis-Bacon section virtually 
inoperative. 
Housing: The House has before 

| 


it a bill which would provide 50,-! ~. q “dof od aan! 
000 public housing units a year, | 7 oe —" 
compared to the 95,000. which the | districts. In those districts facilities 
administration has proposed, and Gane per ad q with the Supreme 
the 135,000 which the Senate ap-| ———— 

proved. George Meany, AFL-CIO, 
president, has called on all state’ 


and local central bodies to urge! 


congressmen to Oppose. cripping 
amendments in the House, and to! 


support the 50,000 proposal even: 
though it is “pitifully inadequate.” 


| Hells Canyon:-The House In. 


Syria President 


‘terior scheduled DAMASCUS, Syria, June 24.— 
another meeting for Tuesday on! President Shukri El Kuwatly told 
pee bill which would authorize con-, Soviet Foreign Minister D. T. 
struction of the Hells Canyon Dam.| Shepilov today that Syria is com- 
A committee meeting last week! mitted to a policy of “strict neu- 
was barred from acting when the trality” and friendship with “all 
Republicans remained away, pre-'nations supporting justice and 
venting a quorum. The bill has: freedom.” 

passed the Senate Interior Com-: Shepilov said Russia supports 
mittee. all nations seeking “liberation. He 


: es denounced what he a pent 
Stitches Are “acne > 
| 
Removed from 
€ 
Eisenhower 


Shenilov denied his coun 
' Aral 
WASHINGTON, June 24.- 


wants to sow discord among 
countries or to drive a wedge be- 
tween them and the West. He said 
Russia has no bases or oil interests 

President Eisenhower's doctors to-' 

day removed the stitches from his 

abdominal operation, and Eisen- 

hoWer promptly declared that “I 


in the Middle East. 
China Frees 335 
feel a lot better today.” 
White House news secretary 


War Criminals’ 
TOKYO, June 24.—The Peking 
James C. Hagerty said that after 
the stitches were removed Eisen- 


‘Radio reported that 335 Japanese 
hower walked 80 feet down the 


“war criminals” who had been held 
hospital corridor to tell Mrs. The broadcast said the prisoner 
FPOINT of ORDER! | 


‘move was obviously an attempt to 
prevent any effort to deny funds 
to school districts that defy the 
U.S. Supreme Court's school inte- 
| gration order. 
' By a 14 to 10 vote in the House 
abor committee last week, Dixie- 
‘Crats and Republicans defeated 
‘the Udall bill to increase federal 


— 


Shepilov Meets 


| 
| 


in Tientsin today. 
latest milestone in his recovery. mission which came to China. 


in China for years were set free 
Eisenhower personally about the} Were surrendered to a Japanese 
ELEITIS 


By ALAN MAX | 
The GOP is less in 


terested in how often ileitis cam 
- recur than in how often the GOP can recur. 


J 
4 
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“New Mass Party 
Of Socialism” 

LOS ANGELES. 
Editor, Daily Worker: . 

In the Daily People’s World, 
there was an article taken from 
the N.Y. Daily Worker dated 
June 6, 1956. Its last paragraph 
read as follows: 

“The editorial concluded with 
an appeal for ‘an all-out effort 
and cooperation of all socialist- 
niinded forces’ in the United 
States, in order to bring about 
a new mass party of socialism 
here, ‘without unnecessary de- 
lay, and as quickly as circum- 
stances will permit. ~ 

This concept of a “new mass 

artv of socialism” is one about 
which I haven't the slightest 
understanding, nor, ‘have I 
heard it inentioned at any time 
prior to reading it in the Peo- 
ple’s World. Because the con- 
cept seemed entirely new and 
catagorically demanced imme- 
diate or almost immediate ac- 
lion I felt the need tor some 
clarification on both it; and, the 
manner in Which it was present- 
ed. 

As I understand it we are now 
entering the process of examin- 
ing our past work, for which 
purpose the National Commit- 
tee met recently in order to 
make such an evaluation, and, 
present to the party its conclu- 
sions for the future as a basis 
or beginning for a pre-conven- 
tion discussion. 

Now there is no question but 
what the National Committee 
has the function of presenting 
both its evaluation and propos- 
als for increasing the future ef- 
fectiyeness of our work. How- 
ever, | do not understand this 
presentation of the concept of a 

“new mass party of socialism” 
on or about the time we are 
supposedly entering a pre-con- 
vention period. And 1 under- 
stand a good deal less the “with- 
out wnnecessary delay, and as 
quickly as circumstances will 
permit.” 

If the pre-convention discus- 
sion is for the purpose of doing 
our best thinking in order to ar- 
vive at conclusions which will 
improve our future activities 
why has this proposal been 
made in a manner which sug- 
gests that it is already our fu- 
ture program? And if it is, will 
the pre-convention — discussion 
be merely the amount of time 
considered necessary for an ex- 
planation of how it is te oper- 
ate? 

[ hope an explanation will be 
made as soon as possible. 


—West Coast Communist. 
° © 


Vague Formula 
On Negro Question 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I would like to comment on 
the Dennis. report. 


ee eee eee 


On the Negro question—the 
report still talks about a “na- 
tional freedom front.” Besides. 
being a term that no one can 
easly understand, it bears no 
relation to what the Negro peo- 
ple really want-which is com-- 
plete equality and first class citi- 
zenship. —~ | 

The statement on the 1948 
electoral campaign is a masterful 
study in double talk. It says 
whatever vou want it to say and 
mean. It was right—it was wrong — 
—yes, no and maybe. There is 
complete contradiction built into 
this statement. 

There is still a tendency on 
the part of the leadership to use 
sad cer translations of terms 
and phrases. Newspaper articles, 
speeches and pamphlets sound 
like poor foreign translations. It 
almost seems that everythin 
humanly possible is done NO 
to sound American. How about 
“cult of the individual’—instead 
of hero-worship, or “dialectical 
materialism” instead of “scientific 
method,” “democratic  central- 
ism” and not majority rule? 

And we do not tell the Ameri- 
can people how Socialism in the 
USA would work, nor do we as- 
sure them that the democratic 
structure of free elections and a 
country, run by the people, for 
the people would: continue and 
be extended. 

In view of-all the errors by 
the leadership enumerated in the 
report and of the fatal results, 
the statement that an entirely | 
new approach is needed but that 
“this of course does not call for 
any move to try to form a new 
party of socialism prematurely” 
is now condescending and shows 
that these admissions of faults 
are not really being taken seri- 
ously enough! 

] say—a reorganization cannot. 
come too soon and is long over- 
due. I feel that the baile 
though devoted and loval is 
completely frozen.in their habits 
of both work and expression and 
are not able to ome the very 
sharp changes demanded by his- 
tory for America. 

In spite of its faults, the party 
has made an important contribu- 
tion to the USA and will in time, 
march with the American people 
into Socialism.—OLD TIMER. 

© © ° 


Verses. on Cult 


Of Personality 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
Here's my..contribution: 
Cult of Personality 
October was his catapult, 
To whence he built his selfish 
cult. 
Becoming ever more occult, 
To live with him got difficult. 
EF’er fewer colleagues hed con- 
sult, 
He'd often 
sult 
— did not oer his works ex-° 
ult. 


friend and foe in- 


The - could have but one re- 
sulf, 
Joe’s comrades having tumed 
ie. 
Posthumously, denied his cult. 
t _ 5. Murmay. 


Defense of 
Miss Strong 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

P.D.A.’s letter in the June 20 
DW is full of self-righteous in- 
dignation against Anna Louis 
Strong because she, according to 
P.D.A., did not “raise her voice 
in protest” against the “atrocities” 
in the Soviet Union. : 

I suspect from the tone of 
P.D.A.’s letter that had she done 
this before P.D.A. became ac- 
quainted with Khrushchev’s 
_— she would have met with 
the same outraged, virtuous in- 
dignation that is now leveled 
against her. 

Perhaps P. D. A. has super- 
human vision so ‘that he, unlike 
Miss Strong and most people, 
can evaluate a situation immedi- 
ately, but as “opportunistic” as 
it may be, humam beings gen- 
erally cannot come to pat con- 
clusions about world-shaking 
events without the benefit of 


time which lends perspective. 
—VINCIT OMNIA VERITAS 
* ° Ss 


An Inflexible 


System of Thought 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


In his letter of June 12, Her- 
bert Aptheker is critical of a 
Daily Worker editorial for im- 
plying that facts regarding the 
brutalities of the Stalin era were 
available but we wouldn't listen. 

Not so, says Aptheker. He 
mentions a few dignitaries of the 
bourgeois world who also were 
“convinced of the truth of the 
charges, presumably against 
those_tried in the purge trials 
of 1936 and 1938. 

Aptheker winds up his letter 
by saying the question of truth 
about the USSR “is not to be 
shunted off in terms of what 
‘should have been’ and who 
‘should have listened to whoin’.” 
I agree. But I'm afraid that in 
criticizing the Daily Worker for — 
doing this, he is equally guilty. 

The point here is that the 
Communists in this country, as 
in all countries, were operating 
within an inexorable system of 
thought, one which brooked no 
criticism of the USSR.- Whether 
we had access to the facts or not 
is irrelevant. In any case, there 
was no question of examining 
them objectively. Nor is it a case 
of the responsibility of this or 
that Jeader or individual. All of 
us operated within this fixed 
system, and we either accepted 
it or went elsewhere politically— 
as many did, 

In the early days of the USSR, 
when its existence was extreme- 
ly precarious, one could argue 
that this system might have had 


SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


a measure of justification. We 
now know that beyond this it 
reflected a profoundly false re- 
lationship between the Marxist 
movement of our country, as of 
other countries, and the land of 
socialism. The problem of a 
proper relationship is highly 
complex and needs a lot of 
thought. It is fundamental for 
us today. | | ~ 

One wrong tendency that has 
appeared so far, in my view, is 
a re-assertion of this false rela- 
tionship, a return to apologetics 
and an uncritical acceptance of 
things as they now are in the 
USSR. Just as it was a denial of 
historical materialism to have 
viewed the infant socialist state 
as a Utopia in the Stalin era, so 
is it a denial of reality to expect 
the present Soviet leadership to 
overcome overnight the undem- 
ocratic practices and procedures 
which they pursued under Stalin. 

I believe Eugene Dennis’ 
statement in the D.W. of June 18 
contains an element of this re- 
turn to apologetics. 

The opposite error denies the 
enormous advance of socialism 
in the world today, and its great 
impact upon the forward move- 
ment of history. Though yet in 
its infancy, this new era in world 
civilization has made incredible 
advances in behalf of the people 
living under socialism, and has 
decisively influenced the libera- 
tion from colonial oppression of 


half the world’s population. As 
in all historic development, the 
Jegal-superstructure lags behind 
the socialist material base. We 
_know it will catch wp. 

I believe either error, if per- 
sisted in, can be disastrous for 
Our movement. 


—MAX GORDON 


Dennis Article 
LONG ISLAND CITY 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Dennis on Khrushchev in the 
DW of June 18—Sgven columns 
of platitudes, a rehash of ideas 
already expressed in the “Speak 
Your Piece” column, and cauti- 
ous fence straddling. 


—A READER 
© s 
Science 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
wrote on economics, political 
theory, history, ler (in- 
cluding a theory of knowledge, 
dialectic materialism) as well. as 
tracts. Not all of these writings- 
are universally valid, being de- 
scriptive of, or directed to pro- 
blems of a particular place and 
time. For instance, Marx's “Val- 
ue, Price and Profit” is not 
meaningful for a capitalism 
where huge aggregations of cap- 
ital are frozen, where labor is 
specialized,; and neither can 


move freely from industry to 
industry. — = 

We have not’ convinced 
Americans that Marxism-Lenin- 
ism is a continuation of the tradi 
tion of Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Debs. Most Americans consider 
it a foreign ideology. Even 
many party members are vague 
about the méaning of terms like 
“Marxist-Leninist Party,’ “Marx- 
ism-Leninism is no dogma,” 
“Marxist-Leninist science,” ete. 
These terms convince most peo- 

le that we adhere to a huge 
bod of writing, much of which 
was directed to specific problems 
of other times and countries. 

Why not quit relying on 
phrases from Marx and Lenin 
and rely on their methodology? 
That's what we mean when wé 
talk of creative Marxism. That is 
the heritage they left that has 
universal validity. We should be 
applying the dialectic method to 
conditions in the U. S. to dis- 
cover the road to scientific social 
ism, For this we need: 

1. An examination of the writ- 
ing of Marx, Lenin and others, 
not to substantiate a policy, — 
to discover. what are the universa 
principles of scientific socialism, 

2. An analysis of the capital- 
ist economy today, particularly 
the American economy—in the 
same spirit. 

3. A history of the U.S. from 
the standpoint of historical 
materialism. — 

4. A review of the operation 
of democratic centralism. Most 
discussions have been merely to 
convince rank and file of the cor- 
rectness of policies ‘framed b 
leadership, not collectively te 
decide the policy. Most import- 
ant is the presentation of minor- 
ity opinions on every level. 
Aptheker’s letter. and Schrank’s 
comments about Clark and Stare 
obin indicate differences of opin- 
ion that have never reached the 
membership. We are entitled to 
debate policy, not merely to dis- 
cuss a majority report Jabeled 
unanimous. 

5. Re-appraisal of our leader- 
ship who, despite great personal 
courage, have surely over the 
past twenty years made so many 


costly errors as to cast doubt on 
their ability to use objectively 
the science they boast of. a 
6. The selection of a Jeader- 
ship dedicated to the unity in 
action and organization of all 
who believe in socialism.—A. 
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Letter From London---Meetings in Wales. 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


‘mecting in Seven Sisters deserves on hand to shoot down the strikers..I slept in the 120 year old house 


THE LAST of an jntermittent *Pecia! mention. In this mining pit; While the strike was lost, it forced 


series of speaking dates on “Phe 
American Scene’ were just com- 
pleted in Wales. During the last 9 
months I have spoken at a total of 
88 meetings, with a total of about 
6.000 in attendance throughout 
England, Scotland and Wales. 
Everywhere there is still displayed 
an intense interest in the struggles 
of the labor and democratic forces 
in the U.S. AL 

On this trip I saw for the first 
time the “Creen Valleys” of Wales. 
Between these ranges of hills climb 
the railways and bus lines, serving 
the bulk of the industrial popula- 
tion. Three-fourths of the ula- 
tion is in South Wales, with sheep 
raising the main occupation in the 
scattered North, and resort towns 
on the West Coast. 

Meetings were held in Pen 


: grai 
Caerphilly, Seven Sisters, Cardi 


Port Talbot and Merthyr. The’ 


ance of 96 who each paid one shil- 
ling admittance. It was held in the 
only hall in the village—the local 
cinema. The President of the Min- 


of the meeting. 


The Communist Party branch in 
this village has 43 members, the 

eat majority of whom work in 
the pit. In contrast with many other 
Welsh branches a number of the 
miners wives are members. | 


~ @ : 

I ALSO SPOKE in Penygraig in 
the peers gor i a. _— 
neighboring village of Ton : 
the so-called Riots of 1941 beak 
place. This was the cefhter of the 
miners’ strike for the minimum 
wage. In their determination to. 


,|crush the strike the 


| operators fram- 
ed‘a riot and had pulicé-and troops 


| Annie Powell. Born there, 


village of 800 houses and 2,500 the adoption of the Minimum Wage 
population there was an attend-! Law for coal miners in 1912. 


Today the Rhondda has only 
14,000 miners compared with 
44,000 in these years. Whil€ still 
an important coal area, it is no 


ers Union branch was the chairman longer the largest producing valley. 


Speaking with me was the Com- 
munist Councillor for the rs 
sti 
working as a school teacher (of 
Welsh language and culture), she 
is also a member of the National 
Committee of the British Party. 

ee, : 


- ANOTHER. PLACE of interest 
where I spoke was Merthyr. This 
area was the cradle of the iron and 
coal industries back in the 19th 
Century. At that time Merthyr was 


larger in. lation than Cardiff. 
‘yellected. in 


the. remiaig- 


of a comrade. 


This Merthyr was the constitu- 
ency of the famous Socialist leader, 
[Keir Hardie. More recently, the 
late Arthur Deakin was born there, 
as was also the fighting Commu- 
nist National Secretary°of the Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers, 
Arthur Horner. Jts present M.P., 
Mr. S. O. Davies, is a militant Left 
Winger. | 

When one sees Aneurin Bevan 
and some other Welsh labor lead- 
ers, with their rousing speeches and 
‘the flare of the stage about them, 
one understands the dramatic per- 
sonality—John L. Lewis’ in the U.S. 

Since 1943, “open cast” mining 
has been developed in West Wales. 


ee coel—half of its anthracite 


} 


els aR houses; side‘ 


with some new Munk 


Each Bn more than 1% million 
is ‘inined this 


Opdn-east ahthratite coh! i a! Bfth)' 


of total production in Britain. In 


_130 “sites coal is now being ~—- 
an 


this way and since 1943 more 
twice that many have been work- 
ed-out. | 
This method of surface mining 
involves literally tearing down ene 
tire hills or moutains or sometimes 
creating new lakes. At Tirpentwys, 
1,400 feet up a mountain, open 
case operations are conducted b 
two big U.S. made machines tha 
scoop out 37 tons of rock, coa 


jand muck in a np bite. To ge 


at the full seam of coal they havé 
to go as deep as- 150 feet. This 
method of coal mining is. chea 
than the normal deep shaft a 
tunnel method. : 


It is in. this framework of de 
velopment that the C. P. is da- 
termined to double its presen 
membership in the next two 

= 


THE SPIRIT was. anythin . 
but “mutual trusteeship” at Hotel 
Roosevelt conference room where 
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THE STEEL DEADLOCK 


ELSEWHERE in this issue we run the text of the un- 
ion strike instructions to the locals of the United Steel- 


workers of America. 

Together with the union and the public in general, 
we hope there will be no need for pao pide, tome instruc- 
tions and that a satisfactory settlement will be reached be- 
fore the Saturday midnight deadline. 


For some time the companies have been preparing 
their ultimatum. Nearly two months ago they took care 
of the legal Taft-Hartley requirements so as to have a free 
hand to declare a lockout. The purpose was to force a five- 
year contract down the throats of the steel workers. Such 
ultimatum and club-over-the-head tactics obviously do not 
conform to what most people understand as collective bar- 
gaining. | 

The steel companies showed record profits Jast year. 
The rate this year is running even higher. The industry 
had an 11 percent increase in productivity last year, Their 
plan to tie the workers down to a small fixed yearly im- 
provement of about two percent, while they have a free 
wt to slash more jobs and speed up workers, will be un- 
derstood by all trade unionists and. the general public. 


If the strike comes, despite the union's effort to avoid 


it, the steel workers will show the same solid front and | 


ability to take it that they showed in the past. The labor 
movement will be as unitedly behind them as it was in 
their past struggles. 


A SLANDER BURIED ° 


PETER J. HOEGEN, Jegal referee of the Social Se- 
curity Administration has reversed a Welfare Depart- 
ment finding that employes of the Communist Party were 
ineligible for security benefits. 

_. This is an important victory. But the final ruling only 
stresses the monstrous character of the original decision 
by the Welfare Department. 

This was that employes of the Communist Party were 
ineligible for the benefits which they themselves had fi- 
nanced, on the ground that they were actually employes of 
a foreign government. | 

This charge has now been thrown out as baseless by 
the legal referee. But the charge was an outgrowth of the 
stew of lies and slanders cooked up by various Congres- 
sional committees and the Departnent of Justice. 

The Communist pensioners who fought this fight 
through to victory deserve the thanks of everyone to whom 
the integrity of the social security Jaws is vital. 


WAR PROFITS 
ALTHOUGH HE LATER caved in, Secretary of De- 


fense Wilson was quite right when he described the effort | 


to increase the Air Force budget as “phony.” 

What Wilson did not say was that the demand for an- 
other billion on top of the proposed $16 billion Air Force 
budget, was part of the biggest pork barrel in history. 
Senator Neuberger of Oregan gave the Senate the facts 
on the scandal only a week ago. _ 

Sparked by such “airforce” Democrats as Stuart Sy- 
mington, the cry for the additional billion is a product of 
the direct and indirect lobbying of the aircraft companies. 

Of course, this is true of a great part of the $40 bil- 
lion arms budget ‘of which Wilson is a booster and of which 
his GM has been the biggest beneficiary over the years. 


Instead of trying to end the cold war and guarantee 


the peace, the “airforce” Democrats and the Republicans | 


want to keep the pork barrel filled to over-flowing. What 
the country needs is a completely new Jook at these profit- 
eering dad inflammable budgets. 


A DAILY SPORTS PAGE 


AFTER A FIVE YEAR lapse, we have re-instituted 
a full daily page of sports, and we hope you will like it. 

There is hardly need for us to write an essay on the 
place of sports in American life and American journalism. 
While pur daily sports column has apparently been a pop- 
ular feature, many of our readers, mainly but by no means 
exclusively young people, have maintained that the paper 
needs more sports. It was a proposition hard to disagree 
with, and though it entails some difficulties without an en- 
larged staff ‘ind enlarged budget, we found it possible. 

The Daily Worker sports page, for those who may 
have just come in, has a history of pioneering against jim- 
crow in baseball, a history registered inera feo in the 
' Jiterature of our national pasttime. It aims to keep up its 
democratic usefulness on the sports scene, as well as try 
to be interesting, lively and knowledgeable about the won- 
derful world of games and athletes, © © 6 ty 


% 


| 


steel negotiations were on. The 
union and the “Big Three” com- 
anies resumed conferences 
‘hursday afternoon as though 
they were really going to bargain. 
But while the conferences were 
on, U. S. Steel, Bethlehem and 
Republic released copies of Jet- 
ters they sent to their respective 
employes appealing to them to 
accept the five-year no-strike 
“package” neatly made up and 
tied with a pink silk ribbon, and 
reminding them that strikes are 
hardships on their families. 


At the same time a U. S. Steel 
spokesman said the company will 
start banking furnaces as early 
as Tuesday—five days before the 
strike deadline—which is another 
way of saying a strike is sure. 
~ And Thursady’s conference was 
no sooner adjourned than the 
' union distributed copies of a 
memorandum of strike instruc- 
tions and directives on the legal 
questions involved in the Poe 2 
sent to all districts of the union. 
a 


| SO EVERTHING seems pret- 
~ ty much cut. and dried for June 
| 30, unless some eleventh-hour 
surprise comes up in the five re- 
' maining days. The union, in ef- 
fect, charges that bragaining is 
not real because “the rae 
11 steel companies entered into 
a conspiracy months ago to foree 
a shutdown in steel production.” 
Cited was also the fact that these 
companies, for the first time in 
the ten years since the Taft- 
Hartley Law was enacted, acted 
under a provision requiring a 
60-day notice of intention to 
ona | a contract. They did so 
‘to have a free hand to Jock out 
the workers. They are interested 
in that weapon in event the un- 
| jon strikes only certain compa- 
| niés to avoid so-called” emergen- 
cy conditions. under which a 
| T-H 80-day injunction is usual- 
| ly applied. The ‘employers, say 
' the union, “conspired” months 
ago to lay before the union a 
' “take-it-or-leave-it” — five - vear 
| deal. To avoid the charge that 


(Daily Worker Washington Bureau) 


man’s office. 


‘a pologies 


tor, but not much explanation. 


phere in which such a_ gestapo- 
like operation could have been 
conceived and put into eect. 

Some of the questions to ~hich 
the public is entitled a clear an- 
swer fron the Defense Depart- 
ment and Sen. Stuart Symington, 
chairman of the air force subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, are: 

How long has the Defense De- 
partment, a part of the executive 
branch, been conducting its s0-| 
called security check on Senate 
committees? At whose request 
was it done? Senator Lyndon 
Johnson}. majority leader, has dis- 
claimed any knowledge of it. Ac- 
cording to Symington, one of the 
“legislative liaison.” Who is “leg- 
islative liaison” and who authoriz- 
ed it to conduct such operations? 

The most eloquent statement of 
the atmosphere in© which the in- 
cident took place was made to the 
Senate by Senator Lehman last 
week. He described how the two 
Defense Department aides, ac- 
compained by a Capitol police- 
man, had barged into his office, 
without authority; and despite the 
protests of his receptionist, had! 
made a hurried search for some- 
thing having vaguely to do with 
possible —e on the 
closed hearings of the armed ser- 
vices subcommittee which take 
place next door, and .then left. .- 
FAR!DOWN BROAD’ ::' |: |: + 


| 


ee 


Dark Corners 


WASHINGTON, June 24. — fF... 
There are some dark and obscure f.* 
|phases in the spying operation last |. *: 
iweek into Senator Herbert Leh- f°: 


Several questions need to be an- fe" 
swered. There have been many f=: 
; some sincere and some f° °.. 
insincere, to the New York Sena- f°" *: 


World of: 
Labor 


by George Morris 


: esas shepard 
The “Conspiracy” Of 


The Steef Campanies 


they. are acting like a trust, the 
companies profess to be actin 
independently. But the only dif- 
ference between them was the 
stationery upon which they print- 
ed their proposals to the union. 

* 


UNDER THE circumstances, 
concessions to the companies. or 
_ any kind of an effort to approach 
them in a give-and-take fashion, 
is almost useless because step 
No. 1 in their strategy is a shut- 
down of the steel industry. If 
they plan to really retreat some, 
they apparently figure on doin 
it after the workers have a 
up some of their reserves, and 
after steel users use up the tre- 
mendous stocks of steel piled up 
in recent months in .anticipation 
of a strike and higher prices. 
By that time, the steel monopoly 
figures, the general public and 
the steel buyers will be “condi- 
tioned” for a good-sized price 
increase—at least $10 a ton says 
Iron Age—and “reason” will once 
again prevail on the labor front. 


The steel companies have 
nothing to lose. Two weeks of 
the likely shutdown period will 
anyway cover the two week 
vacation due the workers. All 
analysts agree that through the 
summer months even without 
stockpiling, the industry would 
slide down to 80-85 perecent of 
capacity. It will drop deeper .if 
there is no strike, because of the 
stocks. Steel production people 
will tell you that it is most profit- 
able and productive to operate 
full blast than in slow season or 
in jerks. And if anyone in the 
U. S. and Canada wants steel 


he'll just have to wait. They can’t 

o elsewhere. So the steel pro- . 

ucers—but for the real produc-— 
ers who work by the hour— 
haven't a thing to lose by a 
shutdown. 

« H 

UNDER THE «-circustances 
there are no “gimmicks” or ace- 
in-the-hole that the union can 
resort to. It certainly has no 
friends in the government it can 
call upon to help expose the con- 
spiracy of the corporations. Es- 
sentially, there is not much more 
the union can do but strike, hold 
the lines solidly, arouse the in- 
dignation of the public and the 
labor movement with the true 
facts in the-situation and prove 
to the steel companies that they 
will not- gain in two months what 
they are not able to get now. 


The steel workers have struck 
four times since the war—almost 
every time they negotiated a new 
contract—because the strategy of 
the steel companies was the same 
time and again. Essentially, what 
it comes to, is simultaneous un- 
employment for the steel workers 
without the chance to collect a 
few dollars in jobless pay. But 
in most instances they also prov- 
ed to the companies that the un- 
ion can stand up to the attacks. 
The steel union most often set 
the top pattern in wage rounds. 
At this moment, the union is 
blocking the five-year contract 
idea. Every union is vitally in- 
terested because it would be a 
sorry day, indeed, if the five- 
year idea—with its stagnating, 
paralyzing effect—becomes the 
pattern for union contracts; 


—_— ) 
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There is, furthermore, the much } wa 
more serious issue of the atmos- [4 ae 


‘<4 startling 


a 


Raid on Lehman — 


teams of investigators from the 


aati SS oad Department of Defense, a depart- 


ment which has no connection 
whatsoever with the committees 
of the Senate. > 


“I do not believe each commits 
tee separately should decile whe- 
ther it wants to have. snoopers 
going around. and inspecting per- 
sons for their loyalty and consid- 


* ering such related factors.” 


Ilubert 
made _ the 
that they 


Lehman and Senator 
(D-Minn) 
statements 


bi would not be surprised to find out 


LEHMAN 


down the road,” Lekman told his 
colleagues. “We have built a thick 
and 2 ae suflocating atmosyhere 
which today pervades the Halls 
of the United States Congress and 
the Senate Office’ Building, and 
which permits such an_ incident 
as I have described to take place. 
“It is unconscionable, to my 
mind that the Defense Department 
should engage in completely un- 
authorized acts in the Senate Of- 
fice Building.” , 
Lehman suggested that the 
probers had acted as if they sus- 
pected him and his staff as well. 
'“We have gone too far in this 
business of the invasion of. privacy 
to detect breaches of so-called se- 
curity. Everyone is suspected 
these days, and when everyone -is 
suspected, there is no such thing 
as real security.” ae 
If additional security is requir- 
ed, . Lehman - said, 
should set up its own system. “I 
nat think there shguhd , be set 
in, the. vasious.. 


. “We. have ‘come a far: distange: 


ldo 
ie 


. feams 8, 


- 


that their telephone wires were 
being tapped. 


“I do not know whether my 
wires are being tapped, said Leh- 
man, “They may be. 1 weuld not 
be surprised if they were, although 
I have absolutely no proof of it.” 

Humphrey said: “I should like 
to know how many telephones are 
being tapped. I do not know that 
they are, but I keep hearing that 
they are. I should like to know 
whether any of the walls are “‘bug- 
ged, so to speak.” 

Humphrey pointed out that 
Lehman's lovalty has been in- 
pugned through the investigators 
operation. 

Fie, Lehman, “has a —_ to be- 
come disturbed,” Humphrey said, 
“because such staternents, even in 
a reliable newsraper (the New 
York Times, which publishbed the 
first account of the search—ED.), 
always leave some_ lingering © 
doubts. There is hardly any re- 
traction which can erase such & 

public 


the Senateiti 
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‘Swan’ Glides Graceful 
In Cinemascope 


By BEN LEVINE 

“The Swan” has been gliding 
—, through the neighbor- 

cine screens, and i 

isn’t too late I should like to rec- 
ommend it for an evening of pleas- 
ure and even a little wen 

The movie about the domestic 
affairs of a Central European royal 
family of a bygone era, the date 
(the date is supposedly 1910) never 
claims to be more than a fairy tale. 
It was originally a play by Ferenc 
Molnar, and it preserves the airy 
atmosphere and the suavity of that; 
skillful Hungarian playwright. 

The immediate topical interest 
of the movie is, of course, the ap- 
pearance of Grace Kelly as a 
princess who marries the Crown 
Prince and so enacts somewhat the 
same drama that for months held 
the front pages of the world’s news- 


papers. | 
Grace Kelly does a cerditable 
performance of the princess who in 


the climax is torn between love! 


for a commoner—the family tutor 
—and her duty to marry a prince. 
She slips in only a few moments 
into the stock Hollywood heroine, 
maintaining for the most part the! 
convincing picture of a young lady 
trained to take seriously the fic- 
tion of blue blood and royal respon- 
sibility. 


Werker, New Y. 


if;which is so handsome as to be- 


The greatest pleasure of all is 
the acting of Alec Guinness, who: 
follows the subtle delineations of 
the character of the Prince created 
by Molnar. The Prince's natural: 
intelligence and kindness has class 
ideological limitations, and Mr.’ 
Guinness combines a precise; 
knowledge of these boundaries and| 
a remarkable dexterity in sketch-. 
ing them in for the viewer's de- 
light. 

Louis Jourdan is the handsome 
tutor who is the victim of the} 
court’s love intrigue, and whose! 
democratic fervor puts them all 


{ 


oe — ee 


3-Star Posts 
In Doubt 


Only three of the 16 “races” for 
berths on the major-league all-star 
teams remained in doubt yesterda 
as the baseball commissioner's of- 
fice struggled toward a final count. 
of ballots. 

Voting closed Friday at mid- 
night, but baseball officials don’t 
think the counting job will be fin- 
ished until this Friday. The game 
is at Washington, Tuesday, July 10. 

American League: 1lb—Mickey 
Vernon, Boston (33,516); 2b—Nellie 
Fox, Chicago (39,164); 3b—George 
Kell, Baltimore (25,494); ss—Har- 
vey Kuenn, Detroit (60,777); lf— 
Ted Williams, Boston (42,806); cf 
—Mickey Mantle, New York (71.- 
097); fal Kaline, Detroit (48,- 
426); c—Yogi Berra, New York (66,- 
137). | 

National League — lb — Dale 
Long, Pittsburgh (59,534); 2b — 
Red Schoendienst, New York (45,- 
528); 3b—Ken Boyer, St. Louis 
41,900); ss—Ernie Banks, Chicago 
(35,521); H-Rip Repulski, St. Louis 
23,628): cf—Duke Snider, Brook- 
yn (35,933); rf—Stan Musial, St. 
Louis (45,810); c-Roy Campanella, 
Brooklyn (39,977). 
| some sudden surge of 
votes pops up unexpectedly, the 
only ones reckoned to be in danger 
are Vernon, Kell and Repulski. 


Scholar's Find 

CHICAGO, June 24.—Ralph G. 
Newman, Lincoln scholar, said to- 
day he had acquired a treasure 
trove of “lost” letters written by 
Ceorge Washington, Abraham Lin- 
colin, John Adams, Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Alexander Hamilton. 
Newman, bought the letters 
from Mrs. Wiley R. Reynolds’ Palm 
Beach, Fla., widow of a banker 
who died in 1948. 

Reynolds, in turn, had bought 
the collection in 1945 from Dr. 


Teday’s Best | 


Moevies, Theatre 
MOVIES 


Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Rififi, Fine Arts 

Madame Butterfly, Baronet 

Richard the Third, Bijou 

Lovers and Lollipops, Translux 
irder ‘They Fall, Ast 

| r il, or 
wilder « movie sadience fore Ladyidr, Sut 

res that the Pri ‘ . 
sat ee ee MDances Over teh Vistula 
starts, essiy in love with him. ! 

And en ‘a the end, the! Cameo. 
Princess.is comfortable on the road: 
to becoming a Queen while the 
tutor packs his belongings and 
wanders off, the average movie- 
goer is probably disturbed at the 
absence of an easy triumph for 
love and democracy. 


to shame. One confusing element 
in the film is Mr. Jourdan’s face, 


and 
New 


DRAMA 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
Inherit the Wind with Paul Muni, 
National 
Chekhuv’s Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 
og Penny Opera, Theatre de 


ys. 
| Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theates 
But Molnar’ aim is more to Man With the Celden Arm, Cherry 


amuse than to sermonize, and even! Lane. 
the sermon at the end, in which'No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


the Princess is convinced that ane hitter (they have more of a creme 


is a “swan” only so long as she 
glides away from the shore of com. |de menthe taste, but they are real 
mon life, is meant as pleasant .|enough for the purpose of a peas- 


try and not as a guide to politics or AN evening. 

morals. Among other attractions are the 
The feelings in Molnar’s playsjfairyland scenery\and the wonder- 

are never very deep, but they are/ful bit of acting by Agnes Moor- 

always genuine. The tears are not head as the Queen Mother. 


A CAREFUL STUDY OF THE 
COMPROMISE OF 1877 


C. VAN WOODWARD, “Re- | Eastern bourgeoisie. 
union and Reaction, Double- = Afr. Woodward is at pains to 
day Anchor Book, 95c. attack “the false historical image 
Reviewed by: ‘of a monolithic South, wrapped in) 
HERBERT APTHEKER regional obsessions and impervious | 
The author of this book, orig-;to the appeal of national issues.” 
inally published in 1951 and now. He is at his strongest where he 
re-issued with some additional shows the class splits within the’ 
material in a paper-bound edi- South, amongst the propertied, the 
tion, is Professor of History at splits dividing the plantation own- 
Johns Hopkins University. He is,ers from the urban capitalists. He 
a native of Arkansas, and one of is less informed about the class; 
several southern white historians divisions separating the pro 
who have come forward recently|from the non-propertied (Negro' 
to write of the South in a realistic! and white) in the South. He tends, 


and generally anti-racist manner.'too, to view Reconstruction pure-;: ° 


eliminated 
alone would not materially im-. 
prove the position of the Negro. 
(om. 32). 


ployment 
schools were suddenly done away 
with, the problem would not be 
fully resolved.“ (p. 92). 


“THE NEGRO POTENTIAL,” | 
by Eli Cinsherg, assisted by 
James K. Anderson, Douglas 
W. Bray und Robert W. 
Smuts, Columbia Uni 
Press, New York, 1956, 144 | 


versity jery and oppression, 


A Valuable-if Misdirected— 


Survey of Negro Resources 


yet, his data and argumentation 
concerning poverty, less education 
quantitatively and qualitatively, 
segregation and the legacy of slav- 
rather 
than deny the racist claim of Ne- 


pages, $3. 


Reviewed by JOHN PITTMAN 


The main propositions of this’ 
book are as follows: 


© “Within the short span of 


fifteen years, the economic oppor- 
tunities of the Negro in the Unit- 
ed States have vastly increased. 
Yet, complacency is unwarranted, 
for even in the cities of the North 
and West the Negro is far from 
ae _ equality of opportuni- 
Roa 


" As for the South, “nothin short 


of a major concerted effort on the 
part of the Federal 
together with state 
ernments, and reinforced by var- 
ious types of voluntary effort, will 
introduce a sufficient number of 
aynamic factors to make a signi- 
ficant impact ...” (p. 40). 


overnment, 
local gov- 


© ‘The discrimination so long 


practiced against the Negro has 


sO pervasive that relatively 


few Negroes are now able to take 
full advantage of their new oppor- 
tunities.” (p. 7). 


“If the color barrier could be 
overnight, that fact 


“Even if discrimination in em- 
and = segregation in 


© “The Negro must alter many 


‘of his values before he will be able, 
‘to cope effectively with his new|, 4 did 
situation.” (p. 
/community 


p 93). 
as developed dee 


ted, traditional ways of thin 


rtied | 5©4 

NJ ling about how its me.abers can 
best prepare for work and _ life 
. importance ascribed to teach- 


| 


gro “innate inferiority.” 

This weakness reflects the con- 
tradictory viewpoint of the au- 
thor’s sponsors. 

These sponsors are Columbia 
University (the } was ini- 
tiated by Eisenhower in 
1950) and a number of big busi- 


oP 
‘ 


“The Negro 


| 


iE. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
General Foods, General Electric, 
Radio ion of Ametica. 
The author Dr. Ginsberg, is pro- 


{fessor of economics in Columbia's 


graduate school of business. 
| This sponsorship of such a study 
|may — that Big Busimess, 
‘personi by the Cadillac Cab- 
linet, has begun to chafe at racial 
barriers which, while enabling it 
(to extort super-profit from anti- 
union, cheap labor areas of sever- 
jest Negro oppression, also (1) act 
jas a brake on the development 
‘of skills required for imdustrial 
expansion, and (2) explode dem- 
ocratic protensions behind its 
‘drive for overseas markets and in- 
ivestment opportunities. 
But if this is actually the case, 
‘then the study shows Big Business 
hopes to eat > gake and have it, 
‘too. For it bases the argument 
that the government and business 
‘should act against jimcrow not on | 
grounds of social morality and 
| Constitutional right, but on cold 
War expediency. . 
And while the book is blunt | 
actic on the need for Ne- 
igroes and Negro leadership to em- 
{brace new values and assume more 
‘responsibility, it is vague and in- 
‘conclusive on the responsibility of 
\government and brsiness for wip- 


a 


ling out jimcrow, so that the Ne- 


 vomgeten Ekiot Jr., - York phy- 
ialies : | 
ering the ‘alieiien. 4 ae 


This particular book is a care-.ly in terms of northern imposition 
ful study of the Compromise of! ttpon the South, which is conven- 
1877, whereby the Democratic’ tional, but far from the whole 
Party leadership, in the South,} truth. , 
accepted the election of the Re-| Nevertheless, Woodward's “Re- 
publican, Hayes, to the Presidency; union and Reaction” is a volume 
og the basis of a deal. This deal. of essential importance, not only 
contemplated the turning over to/in terms of American history of 
the tender mercies of the rich the ’70’s, but also in terms of com- 
southern whites the direct political) prehending subsequent _ political 
control of the south in return for! history, so much of which has re- 
the unfettered economic exploita-| volved around the continuing im- 
tion of the region by the dominant’ plementation of the 1877 deal. 


An Elegy for Ethel and Julius .. . 


Our sighs echo in the chambers of the night 
and death is waxen slumber in the snow-fast leaves. 
A memory, however fond, is not a life. 


Great men to small 
clten resemble monuments 
‘ when time has fed the mind 


with many ge 

But not these two. 

They were plucked like roses 
trom a hatful of young lovers. 
The pren who pool all uf the peaple 
some of the time 

picked wrong. 


These could not grow 
cxhaling the soul of a neighbor. 


Respire only in the light 

twin roses of our heart 

grow only. upward 

dving separately and together 
living together and separately 


With their last refusal 

of the poisoned cup of liars 

they melted 

intertwined 

with the wrinkled lives of the uaknown 
and made them famous. 


They clarified 

what lies beneath bent shoulders 
and exalted us 

to where the starlight bursts. 


Our neighbors 


we kiss your lips 
(that high with the Gutter of birds 


‘ing and to the niinistry, and the 
idepreciation of manual work.” 
(p. 112). “Recent developirents: 
may call for some adjustment in| 
emphasis. .. . The Negro commu-! 
nity must do more than it has in 
the past to help its own members, 
adjust to the changing conditions.” 


(p. 114). 
° “gh 


. the frustration and 
stunting of individuals who can-; 
not develop or utilize their full 
capacity involves costs to the na- 
tion which transcend military 
strength. The outcome of the 
struggle between the free world 
and Soviet Russia for the minds| 
and hearts of millions of men who 


are not yet committed will de- 
pend on actions, not speeches.” 

THE AUTHOR buttresses 
these propositions with much sta- 
tistical material. This is valuable 
and especially usefr:l now to the’ 
Left in its re-evaluation of posi- 
‘tions on the Negro question. | 

In addition, on the positive 
side, the book in its total impact 
indicts jimcrow as harmful to the! 
national interest, as well as to Ne- 
groes. Its main point—that there 
exists a vast reservoir of under- 
developed Negro talent and skill: 
—adds a powerful argument to the! 
arsenal of facts and opinion fay- 
Oring rapid desegregation. 

The book’s conclusions also bol- 
ster the case for federal enforce- 
ment of the 14th Amendment and 
the Supreme Court's desegrega-' 
tion rulings. 

Yet, notwithstanding the au- 
thor’s forthright stand against ra- 
cist and his case for action 
to speed full integration he has’ 
fallen victim to certain tenets of 
racist dogma which weaken his 
case. - 


@ * * 


THE OVERWHELMING 


gro potential can be fully develop- 


Disagrees With 
‘Spr e On 
Danube’ Review 


| Dear Ben Levine: 


I read your review on 
“SPRINGTIME ON THE D..N- 
UBE” with interest. Your new- 
ly found ability to criticise 
would Le admirable, if it would 
not be at the same time the 
height of immaturity. If you 
don't like a book, by all means 
say so, note its faults, all of its 
shortcomings. However don’t do 
it just to be critical, iust- to fol- 
low the “new line.” Mention all 
its demerits, if that is what it 
deserves. . . . Where is the pos- 
itive aspect of your findings 
however? Or has to mention 
anything positive gone out of 
fashion? ° 

No doubt, “SPRINGTIME 
ON THE DANUBE” is not a 
literary gem, but it has con- 
tributed something, when it 
speaks of a new country’s strug- 
gle to build, to enrich the life of 
its people. 

The French writers try at 
least to be as impartial as it is 
possible under todays circum- 
stances. At least that much one 
may expect from a left wing 
writer also. Unfortunately it 
looks like we lost afl our per- 
spectives since Stalin's crimes 
were discovered. Today we be- 
lieve in bending over backwards, 
“throwing out the baby with 
the water."—EDITH EVANS. 


©0008 8088 88S OSOOSeeeee®@ 
First time on Screen 


“ATOMS FOR PEACE” . 


column will be resumed on his return. 


J 


THE STEEL UNION’S 26 
STRIKE INSTRUCTIONS 


rangements if there is no con- 
trary by the June 30 midnight 
deadline. The union also sent a 
memorandum drawn up b 
Chief Counsel Arthur M. Golkd- 
on a union, informing the 
locals o 


strike. 


1—The strike at vour plant must 
be conducted orderly and peaceful- 
ly. 


9_The district director and staff | 


| 


representative shall be consulted 
with respect to activities. 

3—You local union shall organize 
its officers and grievance commit- 
teemen into a strike committee. 
The president shall be the chair- 
man. This committee shall work 
cooperatively and in consultation 
with the district director and the 
staff representative. At least one 
member of the strike committee 
must be at the local Union head- 
Quurters or at some place where he 


ir legal rights in the | 


men are members of the United 
Steelworkers of America, they shall 
continue at work. They must pay 
their dues. Local arrangements 
shall be made with management 
concerning work of plant ec- 
tion men who are not of 
the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica. Plant protection men shall 
only perform their usual duties. 


15—There must not be any drink- 
ing on picket linef. Any picket 
who is under the influence of liquor 
should be sent home by the picket 
captain. 

16—The finances of the local 
union must be carefully quarded. 
Under no circumstances should re- 
lief be given until the proper ma- 
chinery has been installed. Our 
community service program must 
be utilized to its fullest extent. 


17—Hot coffee and sandwiches 
or soup may be furmished pickets, 
and purchased by local union 


funds. No elaborate meals shall’ hearing last month that the Com- 
be served. munist Party was “a branch of a 

18—All local union members world-wide conspiracy” and hence 
should be available to serve as’ its employes were employed by the 
pickets or on special committees! Soviet Union. 


The right of Communi 
benefits was upheld by Peter 


V. Amter. 


nist Party empleyes were employed 
by the Soviet Union. 


| 


direct evidence, 


tarv, 


case is there an 
either oral or 


Communist Pa in the United 
States are “em es” of the So- 
viet Union,” Hoegen declared. 
“No witness and no document 
even mentions such.a relationship- 


3 
harles A. Settle, government 


attorney, had argued at a three-day 


decesion affects pension rights of Willia 
Rebecca Mindel, Charles, A. Dar- 
ba, Alfred Wagennect, and Sadie 
It reversed a Welfare 
Départment ruling that Commu- 


“Nowhere in the reeord of this 


v, that 
persons allegedly working fer the} 


Daily Worker, New York. Monda 


st Party em) 
J. Hoegen, | 
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eferee Upholds Pension 
Rights of CP Employes 


sloyes to receive pension and other social securi 
legal government referee, last Friday. Hoegen's — 
m Z. Foster, Alexander Bittlemen, Jacob Mindel, 


continued: : 

“In view of the referee’s find- 
ing that the Communist Pa 
U.S.A., is a distinct recogniza 
entity, it is an employer if >in its 
relationship to the individuals per- 
forming service for it they have 
the status of employes un the 
usual common law rules. 

“The evidence clearly establishes 
that the Communist Party, U. S. A., 
has an existence distinet from for- 
eign organizations. The Internal 
Revenue Service, has for almost 
20 years, recognized such status by 
collecting from it taxes imposed on 
employers.” 

Hoegen, however, did 
opinions on the domination of the 
Party hy “alien elements abroad,” 


> 


| 


| 


offer 


—— 


and its being <a in 
character.” In an earlier decision 
‘Hoegen ruled that pensions cov- 
ering employment prior to 1952 be 
restored to claiments. This ruling 
was based on the statute of limi- 
tations. His latest decision upsets 
= main —_ ae government's 
itrary wit ing of son 
benefits. ' a 
The American Civil Liberties 
Union, New York Pest, Washing- 
ton Post and jobers rapped the 
government's action. 
| Sacher said Hoegen’s decision 
was a triumph for the constitutienal 
‘freedom of Americans to think as 
they will and a triumph for the 
‘principle of the inviolability of so- 
cial security. | 


can be reached at all times. 


, 


which may he established from 


Harry Sacher, attorney for the 


4—The strike committee shall re- 


time to time. The strike committee| appellants, had argued that the 


Charney in 5th Day — 


port to all local union meetings. 


5—The strike committee shall or- 
ganize pickets and picketing pro- 
cedures. 

6—Adequate picket lines shal] be 
set up at each plant gate and mill 
and mine entrance. 

7—Picket lines shal] operate on! with established regulations. 
at least three shifts, 24 hours a 20—If a picket is arrested while 
day, and 7 days a week. More and!on duty the picket captain shall 
shorter shifts can be arranged it!inform the strike committee im- 
desired. | mediately so that arrangements can 

8—-The strike committee shallihe made for issuance of a bail 
appoing a picket captain for each/bond if needed. This is a matter 
shift at each gate or entrance. The| of cooperation with your district 
picket captain shall designate as-}o 
sistants to himself, and indicate: 
clearly to all pickets who is in 
charge if he must be absent. 
_ 9—Picket lines shall be in im- 
mediate proximity to the gates or 


entrances. f 
10—The pickets shall not bar 


shall designate the place and 
shifts on which they shall serve. 


19—Regular Jocal union and de- 
'partmental meetings shall continue 


Social Security Act was an “eco- 
nomic measure’ not concermed' 
with “political questions or with, 
punishment of people.” 


jas usuall. Special meetings shall} In his decision, Heegen stated| y 


be called when necessary by the/that it was not necessary for the By HARRY RAYMOND { Socialism, the next stage of so- 


‘Jocal union officers in accordance:referee to “reach eonclusions as| George Blake Chamey, acting, ciaty visualized by Marxists, he 
to the organizational pattern of New York state chairman of the|Said, is a system whereby the 
‘conspiracy’ against the U. S. Goy-| Communist Party, is scheduled to; means of production would be 
ernment in foreign countries. He testify for the fifth day today in publicly owned. But socialism, he 


| -\the ll-week-old Smith Act “con-}Tepeated, is not the immediate issue 
State AFL 


con-|* ’ 
| spiracy” trial of six New York in America today and he, his co- 
(Continued from Page 1) 
and a community services and! 


Communists. defendants and the U, ‘S. Com- 
defendan 
21—Strike committees shal] not! civil rights program. | 


Charney, in the Munist Party never advocated tran- 
thought control ' proceedings and sition to socialism by force and 

be stampeded by newspaper pho-| The first formal unity talks be- 

tographers or thrill seekers into tween state AFL and CIO spokes- 


the first defense witness, will be-| Violence. 
putting on mass demonstrations or men took place earlier this month. 


gin his fourth day under cross-ex-| Gilchrist noted that Lenin, writ- 
amination by Chief Assistant U. S.'mg about the Russian revolution, 

mass picketing. Any necessary’ It was agreed then to hold a two-| 

mass meetings shall be under the! day session July 17-18. 


| Attorney Thomas B. Gilchrist when | advanced the slogan: “smash bour- 
he returns to the witness. stand' geois democracy.” 
this morning in the U. §S. Court-| This slogan “does not apply here 
house. today,” Charmey told the jury. In 

management officials, superinten- supervision of the stalt ba-nercervl | 

a formen, or Office, workers! tive or district director a yp Se ge acer er a 

not on strike from entering the| 22—The local union strike COM- through Saturday. was apparently 

plant, mill, or mine. If there is mittee should organize a special | timed to take place just prior to 


| 


| 


‘ 


} 


| 


' 


America during the strike. 


week's action of the building 


ganizations.” 


“He was a Socialist,” Charney 


During cross-examination, Gil-! advancing to socialism in the U.S., 

christ quizzed Charney closely|he said, “many things would have 

about his activities when he serv-ito be changed in the administra- 

ed five years ago for four months tive branches of government.” He 

— 3 | las # member by hn Communist = these ae be “radical 

indication that such le are at- raising committee to be ready) ; : |Party s national labor commission. | c 2 the Constitution 

tempting to engage is Leduttion for future needs if they arise. This|4°° sears aged ccc Ti Charney made it clear that he} would have to be amended to out- 

or maintenance work the strike}committee must operate only with: of ice th — *“'and other members of the com-! law private ownership of means of 

committee shall immedaitely con- the approval and direction of the f ‘he CIO —— + rogram mission never adyocated force and: productien. 

sult with the staff representative or| district director's office. No solici- — | violence. He recalled discussion by! “I recall reading what Bemard 

district director for advice. tation should begin without the; Top union leaders in the state) commission members on the party's Shaw wrote on that subject in 

11—Staff representatives and lo-| director's approval. appear to be optimistie about the! attitude to trade union questions; 1921,” Charney declared. 

cal union officers, under the di-| 23—Every effort must be made! Merger outlook, although agreed|and especially discussions on the! “But Shaw wasn't a Marxist- 

rection of the district directors, to sign up every eligible employee | there are still a number of knotty “relation between the unions and! Lenimist,” the prosecutor counter- 

shall make all necessary arrange-|into the United Steelworkers of | issues to be ironed out. Last|the NAACP and other Negre or-| ed. 

ments with local plant, mill or mine 

managements for the continued 

employment of necessary stand-by 

men or service forces during the 

strike. -Such stand-by men or 

service forces shall be employed 

for the sole purpose of preventing 

deterioration of uction equip- 


ment or absolutely necessary ¢ ¢)- 
munity utility services. 

12—If agreement is reached with 
management, authorized service 


forces or stand-by workers shall 


be supplied with passes by the local 
union, signed by the financial sec- 
retary, which will permit passage 
across picket lines. Each pass 
shall bear the name and duty of 
the service worker. Such service 
workers must pay their union dues 
and by checkoff where such agree- 
ments exist. 

13—Cooperative relations shall 
be established with all municipal 
and police authorities. Agrees, 
shall be peaceful and all lawfu 
regulations shall eb observed. 

14. Where Agreements s0 pro- 
vide or where Plant Protcction 


- Classified Ads 


om_— 


FURNISHED ROOM with kitchen facilities. 
Call evenings RI 99-7309 
“fg Form SALE 


GPECIAL DEALER Cost sale on ovr 16 
Models. 


5 | no-strike contract offer which has 


trades department, AFL-CIO, in 


24—A ba lacards, 
we grat recalling its letter to afhhiates 


used on picket lines should be on! 


clusively to the strike issues and; locking unificatien on 2 level un- 
deal with no other matter. til jurisdictional issues were set- 


The prosecution is — to 
prove that Charney and his five 
co-defendants — Alexander Trach- 
tenberg, James E. ° Jackson, Jr., 
|Sidney Stein, William Norman and 


25—Local arrangements shall be tled, is seen as having improved 


pneate for office workers who are on the —. outlook now. : 
strike to make up payrolls and T as Murray, Federation 


“~ | president, is expected te be the 
disburse ha keynoter at today’s session. Main 

26—These strike arrangements report to the convention will be 
are subject to change by the In-|the annual legislative report de- 
ternational Union. 


livered by Harold Hanover, state 
: Litt 
Steel 


secretary-treasurer of the Federa- 
(Continued from Page 1) 


tion, and its legislative chief in 
Albany. 

‘dure under Taft-Hartley. The ne- 

| gotiators spent just a little over 


| | 


A number of statewide labor 
‘an hour in a Roosevelt Hotel con- 


groups held conferences vester- 
ference Saturdav, and adjourned 


day, prior to the opening of the 
convention. These included the 

over the weekend to resume at 10 

this morning, but there was no in- 


state, councils of the unions im 
hotel, and restaurant, printing 
dication they have something new 
to work on. 


(trades, barbers, plumbers, operat- 
BIG 3 UNCHANGED 


ing engineers, and electrical. 
George Meany, AFL-CIO pres- 
The steel industry's Big Three 
said yesterday its “final” contract 
offer would give steelworkers an 


ident and a former head of the 
N.Y. State Federation, is expected 
average of $4,200 each in wages 
and benefits over the next five 


Ito be chief guest speaker this week. 
years. 


The companies gave no sign of 
backing down on their five-year, 


1 


! 
Receives Airmen 


VATICAN CITY, June 24. — 
Pope Pius XII today received a 
large group of American and Italian 
airmen who participated in an in- 
ternational air show this alternoon 
at nearby Fiumicino. 
| The group imcluded 150 pilots, 
70 and 300 sailors. 
The Pope 


| 


tbeen rejected by the steel work- 
ers union. | 
| The Big Three stand increased 
fears of a strike. , 4 


airmen durm 
Consistorial 


‘44 °" 


| 
| 


with several of the 
the audience in the 


Fred M. Fine — in adopting the 
principles of Marxism - Leninism 
were therefore conspiring to teach 
‘and advocate violent overthrow of 
jthe U. S. Government. 

Charney threw the lie of this 
thesis into the proseeution’s teeth, 
when Gilchrist asked him to define 
Marxism-Leninism. 
| “Marxism-Leninism,” he _ testi- 
ified, “is a universal, all-inclusive 
view of life, all phases of life, all 
|phases of existence, nature, man 
}and society. I believe that I stated 
from the outset it is based on the 
|principles of dialectical material- 
ism, that Marxism-Leninism pro- 
vides . . . analysis of development 
of society from prehistoric times, 
from early communal society, from 
Greece and Rome to modern so- 
ciety. 

“Marxism-Leninism describes de- 
velopment of capitalist society, how 
it developed out of feudalism at 
various times in different countries 
. . . how capitalism generates con- 
ditions within itself for transition 
to a new society.” 

Charney told the jury how Marx- 
ist analysis reveals the main feat- 
jure of capitalism as the “drive for 
profits,” modern. capitalism 


“operates without a plan, 
a of “poom and 
bust,” the class struggle, which 
is no invention ef Cammunists but 


' 


| 


| wha , this 
natn allt tae ae 


thus} 


explamed, “and he wrote some 
good Marxism-Leninism on_ this 
question.” 

Gilchrist didn’t want to hear 
Shaw’s opinions on socialism. He 
shifted quickly to another subject 
and asked the witness if he con- 
sidered the Communist Party of 
U. S. “the leader of the working 
class.” 

“It would be very immodest to 
say that,” Charmey shot back. 
“We're only a handful.” 

He said when the time comes 


‘that socialism is the immediate 


issue in America “we don't know 
rty or another 
leader of the 
American werkers. 

Q. You want to use a people’s 
front government as a tool for es- 
tablishment of socialism? 
| A. That, Mr. Gilchrist, is a com- 
— distortion. ae know the 

merican people, t wont per- 
mit themselves to be a tool. ™ 

Q. What are the preliminaries 
to a bourgeois state? 

A. I didn’t speak of smashing 
- beurgeois hbase : 
of sweeping reforms... . 
that pe changes can take 
place under the Eisenhower gov- 
ernment. 7 | 


| 


A. by Congress. I think 
sweeping changes are due to take 
place m the South. 

The trial is scheduled to con- 
tinue for a half-day this morning, 
adjourning at 1 p.m. until tomor- 
row mg defense is ex- 


has continued # it all social 
‘systems, is sha thereby. — 


morning, 
| pected to call its second witness 
tomorrow. 


| 
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SPORTS Daily 


Durable Brooks Lawrence was 
“fed up” with the Cardinals but 
he’s allowed to pitch his own way 
with the Reds and that’s the chief 
reason he offers for his spotless 8-0 
record. 

Traded by St. Louis to Cincin- 

nati Jast winter, the 31-year-old 
right-hander has become one of 
the National League’s outstanding 
pitchers this year. : 

“The only thing wrong with 
Iawrence last year was that he 
lost his motion,” said Red Manager 
Birdie Tebbetts, “but when he re- 
ported to us this spring, Tom Fer- 
rick (Cincinnati's pitching coach) 
helped him re-acquire his old 
motions.” 

Lawrence goes along with that 
theory but savs that isu't the entire 
Story. 

“[ wasn't very happy in St. Louis 
Jast year, Brooks. says and then 
clams. up but a story goes with 
that statement. 


As a rookie with .the Cards, 


Lawrence posted a 15-6 record in'less right now and you'll be the a fine s 


I 


New York, Monday, June 25, 1956 


1954. He suffered bleeding ulcers 
following that season, however, 
and when he reported to the Red- 
| birds again in the spring he was on 
a strict diet of baby foud and 
sweet cream. _ 

“My ball just) wasn’t moving last 
year, he says, “and on that diet 
1 wasn’t very strong at all.” 

: 


Lawrence's lack of _ stren 
showed ‘in the disappointing 
record he posted for the Cards 
last season. With the club flounder- 
ing badly, St. Louis Manager Har- 
ry Walker called a special meeting 
and told the players they were free 
to express their thoughts and what- 
ever they said would not be held 
against them. 

Some of the statements made by 
the Cardinal players during that 
meeting were corkers but Lawrence: 
dropped the real bombshell. 

“You've called me gutless,” he 
said looking Walker in the eye. 
“Well, since you're allowing us all 
to have our say, I'm telling you 
this: you just dare to call me gut- | 


WIMBLEDON ON, 


EYES ON 


The biggest tennis tournament of all opens today at) 
Wimbledon in England with the spotlight on a 28-year-old 


New Yorker, Althea Gibson, 
chance of becoming the first col- 
ored plaver to ever win one of. 
the two cups. 

The 28-year-old Althea comes 
into the famed tourney riding a 
stream of 18 straight tourney vic- 
tories in an’ amazing tour begun 
in India last December. Previ- 
ously rated no better than 7th in 
Ainerican woman's tennis, she has 
been seeded fourth at Wimbledon. 
She opens tomorrow against 19- 
year-old Edda Buding of Argen- 
tina. Womans’ defending cham- 
pion Louise Brough opens on the 
traditional center court against 16- 
year-old Jean Forbes of South 
Africa. 

Seeded number two is the am- 
bidexterous Mrs. Beverly Baker 
Fleitz, third is Mrs. Dorothy Head 
Knode, both Americans. 

Womens’ play is scheduled for 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
The men open today with the U.S. 
hopes for the title at a low ebb 
with the loss of Tony Trabert to, 
the pros. Australians Lew Hoad 
and Ken Rosewall are seeded first 
and second. Americans who are 
seeded are Budge Patty of Los 
Angeles and Paris, number 4, Ham 
“vr So of Westfield, N.J., now 
a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, num- 
ber 6 and Vic Seixas of Philly, 
number 8, who won it in 1953. 

English papers have reflected 
the unusual interest in Miss Gib- 


ALTHEA 


' Or ivles 


What Brooks Lawrence (9-0) Told 
Card Manager Walker Last Year 


sorriest man in the world.” ‘ 

Lawrence doesn’t talk about the: 
matter. All he says is that he had 
all he could take in St. Louis and 
that it’s “a wonderful feeling to be 
playing for a fellow like Birdie.” 

Lawrence, a Negro from Spring-. 
field, Ohio, who was sent to Oak 
land of the Pacific Coast League 
by the Cardinals last Sept..1, came 
to the Reds for Pitcher Jackie 
Collum. 

“Il was the first man Lane traded 
when he came to St. Louis,” Law-| 
rence says without any malice. | 

Tebbetts regards Lawrence the 
Reds’ “lucky” pitcher. And Law-, 
rence admits he has been lucky 
to escape without a defeat so far. 

“When I say he’s our lucky 
—— Tebetts explains, “I mean 
i@ always seem to get a flock of! 
runs when he’s pitching for us and) 
when we don't get him any van 
he stops thre opposition. 

“He's a lot on the order of Sal 
Maglie in his pitching. he uses | 
ne stuff mostly and he’s got! 
ider and sinker.” 


' 


STANDINGS 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


(Net Including yesterday games) 


W. L. GB. 


Yankees __._._.. 40 22 
White Sox 32 
Indians 27 
oe ....... a 


33 
32 


who is given a very | 


D> ¥ 


| good 


la 


“Nationals? 


Now Nationals! 


In 1950, Althea was the first 
Negro player to ever enter the 
nationals at Forest Hills. Five 
years later, in the Nationals last 
fall, eight Negro players were 
entered! 
ae a al 
Althea was not included on a 
Wightman Cup team which play- 
ed England last week, that team 
was selected on last year’s rank- 


ings, before the tournament tour 
jelled Althea’s always potentially 


great game. 


> 
MAX PICKS ARCHIE 


Max Baer, former world heavy- 
— champion, was asked his 
prediction on the outcome of a 
proposed world heavyweight tile 
match between Archie Moore and 
‘young Floyd Patterson, said he be- 
lieved Moore would win by a 
knockout because of his “knowl- 
edge and experience.” 


FLOYD OUT 
Heavyweight contender Floyd 


38 
Senators __._... 26 4l 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


;, was a key figure in the pennant an 


Face Operation 
For Zimmer 


Infelder Don Zimmer of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers will be operated 
on Tuesday to “reduce” the frac 


ture of his left cheekbone, the 
Dodgers announced yesterday. 


Zimmer was injured during Sat- 
urday’s game against Cincinnati 
when struck in the face by a pitch 
thrown by Hal Jeffcoat of the 
Reds. He suffered a concussion, in 
addition to the fracture. Zimmer 
has a silver plate in his head-as a 
result of an earlier “beaning” in the 
minors. 


Dr. Richard Koubiak said Zim- 


Patterson has been placed on the | 


ill and, unavailable list by the New 
York State Athletic Commission 
because of the broken hand he 


son, who is definitely the “big 
story” of this tournament. 

If Althea or any of the other 
Americans win it, it will be the 
13th straight U. S. woman's single 
triumph at Wimbledon, also the 
20th since May Sutton Bundy won 
it for the U. S. for the first time 
in 1905. 

For those who may wonder why 


“TOMORROW | 


Should Don Zimmer be 


| permitted to play any more 
| baseball? What should the 


suffered against Hurricane Jackson.. 
He will be formally reinstated when 
medical examination shows the in- | 
jury to he healed. 


‘mer spent a “comfortable night” 
at Long Island College Medical 
Hospital. He said the operation 
was being delayed until Tuesday 
to wait until all chance of a hemor- 
rhage occurring in his left eye 
should pass. The operation will be 
performed by Dr. Stephen Murray 
McCoy. 


ae | 


Rory Calhoun, young 21-year 
old middleweight has rocketed into 
contention for the middleweight 
crown held by Sugar Ray Robin- 
son. The White Plains youngster, 
with a style and punch reminiscent 
of his ex-stable mate, Rooky Mar- 
ciano, scored an impressive win at 


Vaughn. 


| Brooklyn club do about it? | 
ab . s 


A 


Calhoun blasted the Californian 
to the canvas three timés before 


~ Rory Contender — 


the Garden middleweight Willie} 


the ref stopped it in the eighth. 
The victory was Calhoun’s 22nd 
in just as many bouts, 12 scored 
by knockouts. 

- With his win, Calhoun joined 
Cene Fullmer, Bobby Boyd and 
— Tiger Jones as leading con- 


ers for ’S Crown, renew- 
interest in en 
piokin | pretty ol- 
lowing Rob 
tory over Bobo Olsen, = 


3 ‘dramatic ‘vio: 
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SPORTS 


onthe 
5 CORE BOARD 


by lester-:rodney 


A Rookie Looking to the Future 


_ED BRESSOUD, a thin faced, dark haired man who turned 
24 in May and stands a rather skinny 6-1, was in the Giant club- 


| house 20 minutes before Friday night’s game towelling off the 


perspiration of the infield drill before changing to a dry undershirt. 
He was calied up last week from the Minneapolis farm to play 
shortstop for the ‘:iants with the trading of the veteran Alvin Dark. 

This, he informed you with a little smile, was indeed the first 
time he hal even seen the Polo Grounds, let alone New York City. 
He is a native of Los Angeles, married and with two children. 

“We haven't settled down yet,” he said, “so we haven't had 
much chance of seeing the city. We're looking forward to it.” 

What was this about his being a teacher? 

“Oh no,” hs hastily corrected, “I'm not a teacher yet. I's 
studving to be one. I should have my license in '60.” 

This was not an ordinary side profession for a professional 
ballplaver, though one could think of one or two like Jim Kon- 
stanty. What was the idea, to have something to fall back on? 

“That's it,” he said, “security. You know, California and New 
York are the states which need the most teachers.” 

What kind otf teacher would he be? 

“History,” he said, “I always liked history.” 

Bressoud broke into organized baseball in 1950 with the late 
lamented Springfield club, where he hit but .240 in 70 games, played 
tor Sioux City in the Class A Western League in ’51 and °32, hit- 
ting .230 and .255 with five home runs each season not much of a 
recommendation for a big league future despite fielding class. 

» 


THEN HE SPENT two years in the service with the Marines, 
came out heavier and more mature at 23 last spring and impressed 
manager Leo Durocher at the Phoenix spring training camp. He 
was optioned to the top farm club,.Minneapolis in Class AAA, 
where he hit .251 with 35 doubles, 3 triples, 19 home runs, and 
74 runs batted in, was rated the league’s most gifted infielder and 
Little World Series triumph. 

This spring when he reported to Phoenix he told new man- _ 
ager Rigney he considered himself ready for the majors and asked 
him only to “give me a shot at it.” He frankly said he wanted to 
know if he was going to be a big leaguer or not, for if not he 


‘| would go full steam ahead with a teaching career rather than a 


minor league life with a growing family. 

I asked him about that and he grinned, a little impishly. 

“I knew I might go back down again this year,” he said with 
a candid shrug, “I didn’t really expect to beat out Dark. I was just 
talking my point.” 

But if it had turned out he was doomed to be a minor leaguer 
for some time, would be quit baseball and just teach? 

“That's a reasonable assumption,” he said, “but,” and he added 
it with quiet confidence, “I was hopeful of making it.” : 

Wien did he first think of being a big league ballplayer? 

He pursed his lips and chuckled. “Since 1 was about 10 or 
11, I guess.” | 

The first big league game he played he ranged to his right, 
made a backhand stab of a shot in the hole toward 3rd and threw 
the batter out and almost every regular Giant writer in the press- 
box either said os wrote that he realized this would have been a 
base hit the day before. There seems no question about his field- 
ing. So far at Minneapolis this spring his hitting had been about 
.280. What was his own estimation of himself as a hitter? 

He lifted his shoulders in a what-can-I-say gesture. “I don't 
want to sound overconfident—or underconfident, he added as a 
quick afterthought. “We'll see, I’m not here long yet.” 

HAD HE LEARNED anything yet in his first week? 

“Not really,’ he said, “you don’t learn much in a week. Except 
I've started to know something about some of the hitters on the 
other teams.” i 

The teaching education has to take place in the off season. 
He'll be going to UCLA—“l'll be 17 davs late for the start of the 
semester in September,” he said, “we'll have to try to work it out 
some way with the college.” : | 

He was always a UCLA fan in sports and not USC, he said 
in answer to our question. I asked if he remembered Jackie Robin- 
son playing at UCLA and he said, “Oh, goodness no,” and I realized 
that when Jackie was 21 this man was a ehild of 8. What's going: 
on here? , 

He was, one assumed, of French descent. He nodded. I men- 
tioned that there had been two very good shortstops of French 
descent betore him, Dorocher, and Lou Boudreau, and he found 
that of interest. “We'd love to visit Europe,” he said, “my wife is 
of German descent.” Ed’s forefathers came from Tours. 

Down on thc Giant bench I asked the veteran 3rd baseman 
Hank Thompson his opinion of his new sidekick and\ Hank said, 
“He looks very good to me. You know on 3rd because he let's 
you play your ewn game better.” As to hitting, “He looks im- 
proved over what I saw in spring training.” 

Up in the pressbox a scribe who sees every Giant game gave 
his estimation. “Real good glove man, good range, ordinary arm— 
I don’t mean an arm like Dark when I say ordinary, it’s all right, 
say like Reese, no cannon. He's a a nice sort of cocky. Hitting 
youd say is a real question. He like a plate guarder, chops - 
at the ball a lot. Maybe he'll gain confidence up there. .. .” 

The game started. After Milwaukee went out in the Ist, the 
announcer — a Sn for the: Giants, ape 34, Ed 
Bressoud,~ the new big leaguer ‘stepped to te, swun 
his ‘bat ‘buck and forth and looked out toward the pitcher. ek 
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What Brooks Lawrence (9-0) Told, 
Card Manager Walker Last Year 


Durable Brooks Lawrence was 
“fed up” with the Cardinals but 
he’s allowed to pitch his own way 
with the Reds and that’s the chief 
reason he offers for his spotless 8-0 
record. 

Traded by St. Louis to Cincin- 

nati last winter, the 31-year-old 
right-hander has become one of 
the National League’s outstanding 
pitchers this year. ; 

“The only thing wrong with 
Iawrence last year was that he 
lost his motion,” said Red Manager 
Birdie Vebbetts, “but when he re- 
ported to us this spring, Tom Fer- 
rick (Cincinnati's pitching coach) 
helped hin re-acquire his old 
motions.” 

Lawrence goes along with that 
theory but says that isu't the entire 
Story. 

“[ wasn't very happy in St. Louis 
Jast year,” Brooks says and then 
clains up but a story goes with 

that statement. 
As a rookie with .the Cards, 


Lawrence posted a 15-6 record in! 


1954. He suffered bleeding ulcers 
following that season, however, 
and when he reported to the Red- 
birds again in the spring he was on 
a strict diet of baby food and 
sweet cream. 

“My ball just wasn’t moving last 
year, he says, “and on that diet 
I wasn’t very strong at all.” 

: 


Lawrence's lack of _ stren 
showed ‘in the disappointing 
record he posted for the Cards 
last season. With the club flounder- 
ing badly, St. Louis Manager Har- 
ry Walker called a special meeting 
and told the players they were free 
to express their thoughts and what- 
ever they said would not be held 
against them. 

Some of the statements made by 
the Cardinal players during that 
meeting were corkers but Lawrence 
dropped the real bombshell. 

“You've called me gutless,” he 
said looking Walker in the eye. 
“Well, since you're allowing us all 
to have our say, I'm telling you 


this: you just dare to call me gut- 
less right now and youll 


EYES ON 


The biggest tennis tournament of all opens today at’ 
Wimbledon in England with the spotlight on a 28-year-old 
New Yorker, Althea Gibson, 


chance of becoming the first col- 


ored plaver to ever win one of, 
the two cups. 

The 28-year-old Althea comes 
into the famed tourney riding a 
stream of 18 straight tourney vic- 
tories in an amazing tour begun 
in India last December. Previ- 
ously rated no better than 7th in 
American woman’s tennis, she has 
been seeded fourth at Wimbledon. 
She opens tomorrow against 19- 
year-old Edda Buding of Argen- 
tina. Womans’ defending cham- 
pion Louise Brough opens on the 
traditional center court against 16- 
year-old Jean Forbes of South 
Africa. 

Seeded number two is the am- 
bidexterous Mrs. Beverly Baker 
Fleitz, third is Mrs. Dorothy Head 
Knode, both Americans. 


Womens’ play is scheduled for 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
The men open today with the U.S. 
hopes for the title at a low ebb 
with the loss of Tony Trabert to 
the pros. Australians Lew Hoad 
and Ken Rosewall are seeded first 
and second. Americans who are 
seeded are Budge Patty of Los 
Angeles and Paris, number 4, Ham 
Richardson of Westfield, N.J., now 
a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, num- 
ber 6 and Vic Seixas of Philly, 
number 8, who won it in 1953. 

English papers have reflected 
the unusual interest in Miss Gib- 
son, who is definitely the “big 
story” of this tournament. 

If Althea or any of the other 
Americans win it, it will be the 
13th straight U. S. woman’s single 
triumph at Wimbledon, also the 
20th since May Sutton Bundy won 
it for the U. S. for the first time 
in 1905. . 
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| Should Don Zimmer be 

| permitted to play any more 


| baseball? What should the 
| Brooklyn.club do about it? 
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be the a fine Tider and sinker.” 
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WIMBLEDON ON, 


sorriest man in the world,” 

Lawrence doesn't talk about the 
matter. All he says is that he had 
all he could take in St. Louis and} 
that it’s “a wonderful feeling to be 
playing for a fellow like Birdie.” 

Lawrence, a Negro from Spring-| 
field, Ohio, who was sent to Oak- 
land of the Pacific Coast League 
by the Cardinals last Sept. 1, came 
to the Reds for Pitcher Jackie 
Collum. 

“I was the first man Lane traded 
when he came to St. Louis,” Law- 
rence says without any malice. 

Tebbetts regards Lawrence the 
Reds’ “lucky” pitcher. And Law- 
rence admits he has been lucky 
to escape without a defeat so far. 

“When I say he’s our lucky 
pitcher,” Tebetts explains, “I mean 
he always seem to get a flock of 
runs when he’s pitching for us and: 
when we don't get him any runs, 
he stops the opposition. 

“He's a lot on the order of Sal 
Maglie in his pitching. he uses| 
breaking stuff mostly and he’s got 


STANDINGS 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


(Net Including yesterday games) 


“WW. kL GB. 


Yankees __._._.. 40 22 
White Sox 32 
Indians 27 
Red Sox _.._._.. 31 28 
Orioles 33 
i 32 


who is given a very 
- 


‘Nationals’ 


Now Nationale! 


In 1950, Althea was the first 
Negro player to ever enter the 
nationals at Forest Hills. Five 
years later, in the Nationals last 
fall, eight Negro players were 
entered! 
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Althea was not included -on the 
Wightman Cup team which play- 
ed England last week, that teaur 
was selected on last year’s rank- 
ings, before the tournament tour 


jelled Althea’s always potentially 
great game. 


good 


MAX PICKS ARCHIE 


Max Baer, former world heavy- 
waight champion, was asked his 
prediction on the outcome of a 
proposed world heavyweight tile 
match between Archie Moore and 
Floyd Patterson, said he be- 
lieved Moore would win by a 
knockout because of his “knowl- 
edge and experience.” 


FLOYD OUT 
Heavyweight contender Floyd 


Patterson has been placed on the 


ill and, unavailable list by the New 
York State Athletic Commission 
because of the broken hand he 
suffered against Hurricane Jackson.. 
He will be formally reinstated when 
medical examination shows the in- 
jury to he healed. 


| 
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| Face Operation 


38 
Senators __._.__.. 26 41 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


For Zimmer 


Infelder Don Zimmer of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers will be operated 
on Tuesday to “reduce” the frac- 


ture of his left cheekbone, the 
Dodgers announced yesterday. 


Zimmer was injured during Sat- 
urday’s game against Cincinnati 
when struck in the face by a pitch 
thrown by Hal Jeffcoat of the 
Reds. He suffered a concussion, in 
addition to the fracture. Zimmer 
has ajsilver plate in his head-as a 
result jof an earlier “beaning” in the 
minors, 

Dr. Richard Koubiak said Zim- 
mer spent a “comfortable night” 
at Long Island College Medical 
Hospital. He said the operation 
was being delayed until Tuesday 
to wait until all chance of a hemor- 
rhage occurring in his left eye 
should pass. The operation will be 


performed by Dr. Stephen Murray 
McCoy. 


Rory Contender 


Rory Calhoun, young 21-year 
old middleweight hag*tocketed into 
contention for the middleweight 
crown held by Sugar Ray Robin- 
son. The White Plains youngster, 
with a style and punch reminiscent 
of his ex-stable mate, Rocky Mar- 
ciano, scored an impressive win at 


Vaughn. 


the Garden middleweight Willie} 


. Calhoun blasted the Californian}: 


to the canvas three timés befo 


-_ 


the ref stopped it in the 7. 
The victory was Calhoun’s 22nd 
in just as many bouts, 12 scored 
by knockouts. 

With his win, Soy Bay : 
Gene Fullmer, Bobby | an 
oo ll ones as leading con- 

for ’S Crown, renew- 
interest in the division at a time 


;. was a key figure in the pennant an 
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A Rookie Looking to the Future 


_ED BRESSOUD, a thin faced, dark haired man who turned 
24 in May and stands a rather skinny 6-1, was in the Giant club- 


| house 20 minutes before Friday night’s game towelling off the 


perspiration of the infield drill before changing to a dry undershirt. 
He was calied up last week from the Minneapolis farm to play 
shortstop for the (iants with the trading of the veteran Alvin Dark. 
_ This, he informed you with a little smile, was indeed the first 
time he had even seen the Polo Grounds, let alone New York City. 
He is a native of Los Angeles, married and with two children. 
“We haven't settled down yet,” he said, “so we haven't had 
much chance of seeing the city. We're looking forward to it.” 
What was this about his being a teacher? | 
“Oh no,” hs hastily corrected, “I’m not a teacher yet. I'm 


studving to be one. I should have my license in ’60.” 


This was not an ordinary side profession for a professional. 
ballplaver, though one could think of one or two like Jim Kon- 
stanty. What was the idea, to have something to fall back on? 

“That's it,” he said, “security. You know, California and New 
York are the statzs which need the most teachers.” 

What kind ot teacher would he be? 

“History,” he said, “I always liked history.” 

Bressoud broke into organized baseball in 1950 with the late 


— lamented Springfield club, where he hit but .240 in 70 games, played - 


for Sioux City in the Class A Western League in ‘51 and °32, hit- 
ting .230 and .255 with five home runs each season not much of a 
recommendation for a big league future despite fielding class. 
» 
THEN HE SPENT two years in the service with the Marines, 
came out heavier and more mature at 23 last spring and impressed 


| manager Leo Durocher at the Phoenix spring training camp He 


was optioned to the top farm club, Minneapolis in Class AAA, 
where he hit .251 with 35 doubles, 3 triples, 19 home runs, and 
74 runs batted in, was rated the league’s most gifted infielder and 
Little World Series triumph. 

This sprmg when he reported to Phoenix he told new man- 
ager Rigney he considered himself ready for the majors and asked 
him only to “give me a shot at it.” He frankly said he wanted to 
know if he was going to be a big leaguer or not, for if not he 
would go full steam ahead with a teaching career rather than a 
minor league life with a growing family. 

I asked him about that and he grinned, a little impishly. 

“I knew I might go back down again this year,” he said with 
a candid shrug, “I didn’t really expect to beat out Dark. I was just 
talking my point.” 

But if it had turned out he was doomed to be a minor leaguer 
for some time, would be quit baseball and just teach? | 

“That's a reasonable assumption,” he said, “but,” and he sdded | 
it with quiet confidence, “I was hopeful of making it.” 

Wien did he first think of being a big league ballplayer? 

He pursed his lips and chuckled. “Since 1 was about 10 or 
11, I guess.” | 

The first big league game he played he ranged to his right, 
made a backhand stab of a shot in the hole toward 3rd and threw 
the batter out and almost every regular Giant writer in the press- 
box either said o: wrote that he realized this would have been a 
base hit the day before. There seems no question about his field- 
ing. So far at Minneapolis this spring his hitting had been about 
.280. What was his own estimation of himself as a hitter? 

He lifted his shoulders in a what-can-I-say gesture. “I don't 

want to sound overconfident—or underconfident, he added as a 


| quick afterthought. “We'll see, I'm not here long yet.” 


HAD HE LEARNED anything yet im his first week? 

“Not really,’ he said, “you don't learn muoh in a week. Except 
I've started to know something about some of the hitters on the 
other teams.” : : 

The teaching education has to take place in the off season. 
He'll be going to UCLA—“I'll be 17 davs late for the start of the 
semester in September,” he said, “we'll have to try to work it out 
some way with the college.” . 

He was always a UCLA fan in sports and not USC, he said 
in answer to our question. I asked if he remembered Jackie Robin- 
son playing at UCLA and he said, “Oh, goodness no,” and I realized 
that when Jackie was 21 this man was a ehild of 8. What's going 
on here? 7 » 

He was, one assumed, of French descent. He nodded. I men- 
tioned that there had been two very good shortstops of French 
descent betore him, Dorocher. and Lou Boudreau, and he found 
that of interest. “We'd love to visit Europe,” he said, “my wife is 
of German descent.” Ed’s forefathers came from Tours. 

Down on thc Giant bench I asked the veteran 3rd baseman 
Hank Thompson his opinion of his new sidekick and* Hank said, 
“He looks very good to me. You know on 3rd because he let’s 
you play your ewn game better.” As to hitting, “He looks im- 
proved over what I saw in spring training.” 

Up in the pressbox a scribe who sees every Giant game gave 
his estimation. “Real good glove man, good range, ordinary arm— 
I don’t mean an arm like Dark when I say ordinary, it’s all right, 
say like Reese, no cannon. He's —_ a nice sort of cocky. Hitting 
you'd say is a real question. He like a plate guarder, chops ~ 
at the ball a lot. Maybe he'll gain confidence up there. .. .” 

‘The game started. After Milwaukee went out in the Ist, the 
announcer intoned, “Leading off for the: Ciants, number 34, Ed 
Bressoud,” and the new big c ‘ste to the plate, swung 


his :bat buck and forth and looked out toward the pitcher. | 
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